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NOTE 


TO 
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IJ\HE object of this volume is the same as the 
one aimed at in “ Heroic Methodists :” to 

inspire the youth of our Church with respect, 
admiration, and affection for the noble, self- 
sacrificing men and women who, with much 
heroic toil, laid the foundations of Methodism. 
That work sketched the characters of our Wes- 

. leyan fathers in England; the present portrays 
the fathers and mothers of Methodism in Amer- 
ica. Gratitude to these our spiritual ancestors 
\ surely requires us to teach our children to rev- 
\ erence their memories. And if we esteem the 
\¢ spirit and characteristic usages of Methodism 
‘as things deserving to be handed down to pos- 
\ terity, we ought to make the youth of to-day 
familiar with the lives and labors of our great 
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departed ones. Such knowledge will not make 
them uncharitable bigots, since the spirit of 
Methodism, being the spirit of a living Gospel, 
is not narrow or exclusive, but broad and lib- 
eral, ever ready to give the warm hand of 
fellowship to all who truly love the Lord Jesus. 
Hence, if the mantles of the men and women 
sketched in these pages shall fall on our youth 
they will grow, not into rigid sectarians, but 
into large-hearted men and women, seeking to 
possess and propagate that “Christianity in 
earnest? which was, and is, and, it may be 
hoped, ever will be, the glory of Methodism. 
To this end was this book written; and as an 
instrument for this end it is offered to pastors, 
parents, Sunday teachers, and others who desire 
to see Methodism become a constantly increas- 
ing spiritual force, moving in sympathy with 
other denominations, toward the spiritual con- 


quest of the world. Dantet Wist. 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 
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SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES 


OF 


AMERICAN METHODISTS. 





CHAPTER I. 
FOUR FOUNDERS OF AMERICAN METHODISM. 


“God often works more by the life of the illiterate, seeking 
the things which are God’s, than by the ability of the learned, 
seeking the things which are their own.”—St, ANSELM. 


PERSECUTING king, a pious carpenter, 

an elect lady, and a brave soldier were 
God’s instruments for introducing Methodism 
into this our native land. 

“Pray what could a persecuting king have to 
do with planting Methodism in this country ¢” 
inquires my thoughtful, curious young reader. 

I will tell you. The name of the king 
was Louis XIV., of France. He was a bit- 
ter enemy of Protestants. In one of his wars 


with Germany his troops laid waste a district 
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or province on the River Rhine, which was 
governed by a dignitary called a Count Palatine. 
The inhabitants of that province were called 
Palatines. So terrible was King Louis’ treat- 
ment of that afflicted people, who were mostly 
Protestants, that they fled by thousands to the 
camp of Lord Marlborough, who had an English 
army in the adjacent country. Marlborough 
sent them to England in ships provided by the 
British queen, Anne. As the French king’s 
cruelty had robbed them of all their property, 
the English gave them means to come to this 
country, or to settle on lands in Ireland. They 
were all industrious people, and prospered in 
both countries. 

Among those who settled in Ireland were two 
families, one of which was named Heck and the 
other Embury. From these families sprang 
that elect lady, Barbara Heck, and that hon- 
ored carpenter, Philip Embury, who, half a cent- 
ury later, carried the sacred flame of Methodism 
to America, and kindled that pure spiritual fire 
which is burning to-day in millions of hearts all 
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over this vast continent. Proud Louis little 
dreamed that when, with steel, torch, and gun- 
powder, he drove Protestantism from the banks 
of the Rhine, he was providing for its diffusion 
in its most vigorous form in another land. O, 
short-sighted king! 

Barbara and Philip were led to seek the Sav- 
iour by some of Mr. Wesley’s preachers who 
visited Ireland. Finding Philip intelligent and 
fairly acquainted with the elements of learning, 
Wesley had given him license to preach. Hav- 
ing heard of this free land, Barbara and Philip, 
with some of their neighbors, resolved to emi- ° 
grate to America. On a memorable morning 
in the spring of 1760, they embarked on board 
a ship, at Limerick, bound to New York city. 
A crowd of their friends, who had traveled six- 
teen miles to wish them good-bye, stood on the 
dock. The emigrant party was gathered on 
the vessel’s deck. Then a “young man, with a 
thoughtful look and resolute bearing,” stepping 
to the ship’s railing, prepares to address the 
tearful company on the dock. They listen with 
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eager interest. They are all his friends. Some 
of them had been led to Jesus by his guiding 
hand. Hence they hang with very tender in- 





PHILIP EMBURY. 


terest on these, his last pathetic words, weeping, 
no doubt, as Paul’s friends had done years ago, 
because they should see his face no more. 

That young man was Philip Embury, the local 


preacher! Like his Master he was a carpenter. 
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He was emigrating, expecting to build houses 
of wood, but scarcely imagined, as that emi- 
grant ship glided from the port of Limerick, 
that he was going to lay the foundations of that 
grand spiritual house, the Methodist Episcopal 
‘Church. Yet so it was. 

Perhaps he might have missed that high 
honor but for the presence of his cousin, Mrs. 
Barbara Heck. The cares and hardships insep- 
arable from the task of settling among strangers 
in a new country choked the piety of most of 
his companions. They grew careless, perhaps 
worse. Some of them never had been con- 

.verted. Embury was a very timid man, some- 
what given to despondency. Hence he let six 
years pass without preaching or holding meet- 
ings of any kind. Then the arrival of another 
band of his former friends and neighbors led 
to the most important act of his life. _ 

‘ Among these latter emigrants was Paul 
Ruckle, Mrs. Barbara Heck’s eldest brother. 
Very naturally, therefore, she often visited 


him and others of her newly-arrived former 
2 
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neighbors. On one of these visits she found 
some of them playing cards. At this sign of a 
worldly spirit the good matron’s soul was filled 
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with grief and holy indignation. Stepping up 
to the table with an air of moral majesty, she 
quickly gathered up the cards, turned toward 
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the fire, threw them into the flames, and then, 
facing about, addressed the astonished company 
in burning words of stinging rebuke and serious 
warning. 

Embury was_ not among these guilty card- 
players. But their conduct made her think of 
her cousin, and moved her to go to him while 
the hallowed fire in her noble heart was still 
hotly burning. He lived on what is now Park 
Place. She told him, in strong language, no 
doubt, what she had just done, and then said: 

“Cousin Philip, you must keep silence no 
longer. You must preach the word, or we shall 
all go to hell together, and God will require our 
blood at your hands.” 

The diffident carpenter made sundry excuses. 
Animated by the Spirit of Power she swept 
them all aside with words which his heart told 
him he could not* honestly gainsay. Still he 
resisted her pleading, saying, 

“T cannot preach, for I have neither a house 
nor a congregation.” 

“You must begin at once, here, in your own 
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house, and to your own people,” was faithful 
Barbara’s prompt and decisive rejoinder. 

Pressed in conscience by the words of the 
devoted matron, Embury finally consented. 
The zealous Barbara then left him, but soon 
returned with four others. To these five 
souls Philip preached, after which he formed 
them into a class. Thus American Methodism 
was founded. A small beginning, truly, like a 
grain of mustard-seed. Looking to-day at its 
churches which dot the face of this vast coun- 
try, at its thousands of preachers and its mill- 
ions of followers, and comparing them with 
Embury’s congregation of five souls in his 
humble dwelling on Park Place, who can 
help crying out, “Behold, what hath God 
wrought !” 

Embury’s congregation soon grew too large 
for his small house. A spacious room was then 
hired. This, too, was soon crowded. The plain 
preaching of the carpenter and the spirited 
singing of his converts caused an unwonted ex- 


citement in the city. What was still better, a 
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goodly number of persons soon became the 
servants of the adorable Christ. 

It will please you to know that a boy named 
Paul Heck, good Barbara’s son, was helpful in 
these meetings. The expenses of the hired 
room were met by a collection at every service. 
Master Paul put sixpence into the plate one 
Sunday. This was a large gift for him, like the 
two mites which the blessed Christ saw the poor 
widow cast into the temple treasury. But he 
gave it in the true Methodistic spirit, not 
grudgingly, but cheerfully—so cheerfully, in- 
deed, that to think of it in after-days was a 
delight. Mark how he spoke of it afterward. 
Said he: 

“The first sixpence I could ever call my own 
I put into the plate; .. . and I felt in so doing 
an inexpressible pleasure.” 

Generous young Paul! He had caught the 
noble spirit of his good mother, the matron 
Barbara. 

Several months after Embury began his serv- 
ices a tall military officer of the Royal army, 
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clothed in his scarlet regimental dress, and car- 
rying his sword in his belt, entered his humble 
preaching-room. His presence was a sensation. 
Every eye was turned toward him. Every one 
asked himself, probably some whispered to 
those next them, 

“What is that officer here for? Is hea spy ? 
Has he come to put a stop to our meetings? Is 
he here to make sport ?” 

Still there was nothing but kindness beaming 
upon his face. His manner, too, was reverent. 
He stood up when they sung. He kneeled 
when Philip prayed. There surely could be 
no harm in so devout a soldier. With such 

“thoughts the little band had to calm their fears 
until their services were over. Then this sol- 
dier, whose bearing, despite a shade which cov- 
ered one eye, was very dignified, as became a 
military officer, stepped forward and said to the 
wondering Philip some such words as these: 

““My name is Thomas Webb, of the king’s 
army. I am also a soldier of the cross, and a 


spiritual son of John Wesley. I heard of you 
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at Albany, where I live, and I have come to 
New York to see if I can do any thing to help 
you.” 


This was cheering to Philip and his little 
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CAPTAIN WEBB. 
band. You can imagine how glad they were, 
and how joyfully they welcomed this noble sol- 
dier. And when he assured them that the great 
Wesley had licensed him to preach, they 
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gave him a cordial invitation to occupy their 
humble pulpit. 

Captain Webb was no holiday soldier. He 
had seen real war. He had fought at Louis- 
burg, and on the heights of Abraham at Quebec, 
under the gallant Wolfe. During the battle at 
the former place a ball had passed behind his 
eye, bursting the ball, going thence through the 
palate into his mouth, and down his throat. 
He was carried with other wounded soldiers in 
a boat from the scene of action. After his 
fellow-sufferers had been taken ashore, one of 
' the men, looking on Webb, who had fainted 
from loss of blood, said, 

“He needs no help; he is dead enough.” 

Fortunately the captain revived just at that 
moment, and rallied strength enough to 
whisper, 

“ No, I am not dead.” 

Then the men lifted him from the boat and 
bore him to the hospital-tent. He had been 
but a hair’s-breadth from death ; but was spared 
to do still other service for his country, and to 
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become an equally valiant soldier of Jesus 
Christ in his merciful warfare against sin and 
misery. : 

At the battle before Quebec this man of God 
had been wounded in the arm. Eight years after 
he was wounded in his conscience while listen- 
ing to John Wesley at Bristol, England. The 
sermon led him to enter the service of the 
“Captain of our salvation,” and to enlist under 
the banner of our victorious Methodism. 

Shortly after his conversion he was ina Wes- 
leyan chapel at Bath, when it was announced 
that the circuit preacher had failed to appear. 
The church officers were embarrassed, but 
Captain Webb relieved them by going from his 
pew to the altar. His appearance in full mil- 
itary dress, no doubt, startled the people at first, 
because it was an unusual spectacle. But when 
he addressed them with life, fire, and good 
sense they were greatly blessed. He kindled 
a flame in Bath which did not soon go out. 
Wesley then licensed him to preach. The suc- 
cess of the brave soldier’s ministry proved that 
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Wesley did wisely in thus giving him authority 
to do battle against sin in the pulpits of Meth- 
odism. : 

- The arrival of this battle-scarred veteran in 
New York was, perhaps, a turning-point in the 
history of American Methodism. The ability 
of Embury and Barbara to nourish it into en- 
during strength, notwithstanding their loving 
zeal, may well be doubted. But when Webb 
appeared, his official position, his fine and strong 
character, his education, which, though not that 
of a college graduate, was yet superior to Em- 
bury’s, his deep piety, his telling pulpit gifts, 
and his untiring energy, did services for the 
Methodist infant, still struggling for life in its 
humble cradle, which neither the spirited Bar- 
bara nor the modest Embury was able to ren- 
der. Hence the man who had :done heroic 
work for America at Louisburg and Quebec 
must be regarded as one of the most effective, 
if not the chief, of the little band which nour- 
ished the goodly child until it was strong enough 


to stand on its feet, and, like Jesus in his youth, 
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“to increase in stature and in favor with God 
and man.” 

The effect of Captain Webb’s preaching was 
to bring such crowds of hearers as to compel the 
little society to vacate its narrow quarters and to 
hire a loft, built for the use of workers on ships’ 
rigging. This loft was sjxty feet long and 
eighteen feet wide; yet so hungry were the 
people of New York to hear the word of life 
from the lips of the soldier and the carpenter 
that even that place would not hold half the 
number which strove to find admittance. Then 
Captain Webb said, 

“We must build a chapel.” 

But faithful Barbara had already foreseen 
this need, and, in the spirit of a prophetess, 
had been pleading with God to give his strug- 
gling followers a temple for his worship. Her 
fervent prayer brought her so near to God that 
she heard a whisper from the Spirit, sweetly 
saying, 

“T the Lord will do it.” 

This whisper may have been born of her own 
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fervor. It may have been what she thought 
it was, the still small voice of the ever-living 
Christ. Be this as it might, heaven smiled 
upon a plan she devised for raising the money. 
Embury and his followers approved. Webb, 
whose purse as well as his person was conse- 
crated to his Master, subscribed one hundred 
and fifty dollars, and loaned the trustees a con- 
siderable sum besides. The Lord opened the 
hearts of people of all classes. Some of the 
proudest of the old Knickerbocker families gave 
contributions, as did also many from among the 
humbler classes. Then a large commodious 
chapel was built. Philip Embury made its 
pulpit with his own skillful hands, and did 
much other work upon it. When it was fin- 
ished he dedicated it to the Christ and to 
Methodism. Like the old rigging-loft, it was 
soon crowded. Then young American Meth- 
odism had a visible home, known, at first, as 
Wesley’s Chapel, and to-day as the old John 
Street Church, the cradle of Methodism in 


America. 
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Were this a history, I could tell you much 
more of these worthies; but since it is only a 
volume of sketches, I can only add here that 
Captain Webb carried the Methodistic ban- 
ner into Philadelphia, into New Jersey, into 
Delaware, and other parts. He moved Wesley 
to send traveling preachers to carry on the 
work. Finally he returned to England, did 
much good work for the Master, and died sud- 
denly, in 1796, in the seventy-second year of his 
age. His name is honorable. It stands at the 
head of the founders of our American Method- 
ism. Embury may have laid the first stone, 
but Webb was the master-builder of the rising 
edifice. 

Embury left New York city in 1769, went to 
Salem, N. Y., preached, formed classes, and 
served his Master faithfully until 1775. Then, 
when only forty-five years old, he was suddenly 
called to his reward through an injury by a 
scythe. His name is also worthy of perpetual 
honor, because, if not the chief, he was the jirst 


pioneer of Methodism in this country. 
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The devoted Barbara also was faithful unto 
death. But for her Philip Embury might have 
kept his talent hidden in a napkin, and have 
missed his great opportunity. It was her in- 
spiration that roused him to the act which made 
his work honorable. Ali honor, then, be given 
to Barbara Heck, the model Christian matron, 
the mother of American Methodism! 

If neither Barbara Heck, nor Philip Embury, 
nor Captain Webb had kept their Methodistic 
faith, would there have been a Methodist 
Church founded in America? There certainly 
would, for the Master had another disciple 
who began preaching our doctrines in Mary- 
land about the same time that Embury raised 
our banner in New York. Which was first in 
this grand heroic work is not certainly known. 
Probably the honor belongs to Embury. 

The name of our Maryland pioneer was 
Rozert Strawsrmer, who, like Embury, was 
an Irishman and a local preacher. He seems 
to have been more highly gifted, more enthusi- 
astic, more active, than Embury, and his almost 
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fiery zeal for Methodism in Ireland had brought 
down the iron hand of papist persecution upon 
his devoted head. But he had the soul of a 
hero, and the more he was opposed the more 
his zeal flamed out into courageous deeds. His 
object in coming to America, with the wife of 
' his youth, was to escape the thralldom of pov- 
erty at home. He settled in what was then the 
backwoods of Maryland, at a place bearing the 
homely name of Sam’s Creek. 

The waters of the Atlantic had not quenched 
his Methodistic fire, nor cooled his ardent love 
for the blessed Christ. Hence he no sooner 
had a roof over his head than he began preach- 
ing in his humble dwelling. Finding the peo- 
ple to be interested, he shortly after built a 
“Log Meeting-House,” about a mile from his 
own home. It was not a very church-like 
structure, for it had “neither door, windows, 
nor floor,” only holes for windows, and an open- 
ing on one side for a door-way. Yet it was 
more truly the Lord’s house than many a stately 


cathedral, because the ever-living Christ made 
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it a holy place by dwelling in it and making it 
the birthplace of many souls. 

Strawbridge was poor when he came to Mary- 
land, and remained so all his life. This was not 
“because he was either a lazy man or a spend- 
thrift, but because he had the nature of a spirit- 
ual knight-errant. He loved men’s souls with 
such a burning affection, that he could not rest 
unless he was going abroad in the land telling 
them about Jesus and his salvation. Bread or 
no bread for his body, he would go forth to 
break the bread of life to the hungry people 
who crowded to his meetings. For, being an 
earnest and even eloquent preacher, he was pop- 
ular wherever he went. 

His good Irish wife and their children had to 
suffer at times, because of his zeal for the Mas- 
ter. When her closet was bare she would tell 
him so, as he was mounting his horse to start on 
a tour of mercy. He would reply, 

“ Meat will be sent here to-day.” 

This answer did not mean that he was in- 
different, but that he had strong faith. He 
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believed that the faithful Christ whose work he 
was doing would move the hearts of his neigh- 
bors to provide for the needs of his house- 
hold. The Master honored that faith, for when 
his neighbors saw how sincere he was, and how 
he spent his strength for the public good, they 
took care of his little farm while he was going 
about sowing good seed in the hearts of the 
people. In most cases, it would not be fitting 
for a preacher to follow this example, because 
to care for one’s household is one’s first duty. 
But in the days of Strawbridge, when people 
were perishing for lack of knowledge, and when 
there were few spiritual preachers, he had good 
reason for believing that the Christ would move 
his fellow-disciples to feed his family. The 
fact that they did this is proof that the faith 
of this good man was genuine, and that he was 
not a dreaming fanatic. 

This sweet-voiced, dark-haired Irishman led 
many to enter his Master’s service. His voice 
was heard in many parts of Maryland, in Vir- 


ginia, and even in Pennsylvania. Some of his 
3 
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converts became preachers. Among them was 
Richard Owen, whom Dr. Stevens, the eloquent — 
historian of Methodism, calls “the first native 
Methodist preacher of the continent.” This 
Mr. Owen knew Strawbridge well, and loved 
him very dearly. In 1781, the year in which 
the pioneer of Maryland Methodism was called 
to stand before the throne of the Lord he 
loved, Owen preached his funeral sermon in 
the open air to a large concourse gathered 
beneath the branches of a wide- spreading 
tree. His remains were buried in an or- 
chard near his humble home But the good 
work he did will never die, and his name 
will be honored by all who admire, not great 
deeds of war, but acts of mercy, which never 


cease to send out sweet odors. 


“ All heads must come to the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE CHIEF OF EARLY AMERICAN METHODISM. 


“Thy soul was like a star; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free; 

So thou didst travel on life’s common way 

In cheerful godliness, yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” — WorpDSworTH. 


T is not often that people object to have their 
likenesses taken. But there was one of our 
most famous early American preachers who, 
when his aged mother, who lived in Old En- 
gland, and whom he had not seen for thirteen 
years, and whom he was not likely to see again, 
asked him to send her his portrait, wrote to her, 
saying : 

“There is one thing that to me savors of 
human pride and vanity and expense ; that is, to 
have my portrait drawn. But I will have it 
done if it is any satisfaction to you; if it will 


remind you of me, and stir you up to pray that 
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God may keep me, for there never was a man 
of smaller abilities raised so high.” 

Whether he did have his picture taken at 
that time or not his history does not say. But 





FRANCIS ASBURY. 


twenty-four years after it was drawn in crayon 
by request of some preachers in England. Still 
later it was painted in oil and hung up in his 


room. Years after he suffered another portrait 
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of himself to be taken in Baltimore; but not 
until a merchant tailor had promised to give 
several new garments to some needy Methodist 
preachers on condition that he would sit to a 
certain artist. 

This latter portrait had a curious history. It 
was hung up in the parlor of a Maryland 
planter. One night a man in.the employ of the 
dlanter, and who was very drunk, had a bed 
made up for his use in that room. When he 
awoke in the morning the first rays of the sun 
were lighting up the portrait. The man’s eyes 
rested upon the solemn face and the uplifted 
arm. He was startled, and, trembling with 
much fear, said to himself, 

“The day of judgment has come. The King 
of heaven is just going to sentence me to 
hell!” 

This illusion passed as soon as he became 
thoroughly awake. But the thought had done 
its work. It had made him conscious of guilt, 
and he repented, gave up his sins, and became 
a disciple of the Christ. 
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Who was this man whose portrait saved a 
soul? He was the leading spirit, the chivalric’ 
knight, the mightiest man among the fathers 
and founders of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church—Francis Aspury. 

If any one, looking upon Francis Asbury 
when he was a child in his native village, 
Handsworth, England, had said, ‘ This boy will 
live to be a Bishop of a Church not yet in ex- 
istence, the leader of a mighty Christian host; 
will win for himself a name that will never 
die,” he would have caused a scornful smile to 
curl on the lips of the entire parish of Hands- 
worth. There was nothing in either the boy or 
his surroundings to give promise of greatness of 
any kind. He was an unpolished diamond. 

His father was neither noble nor rich, but only 
a gardener earning a comfortable living. His 
mother was a kind, industrious matron who 
carried a heavy heart in her bosom for years, 
because death had taken her only daughter, 
Lacking faith in the Saviour, she vainly groped 
in the dark for a peace she could not find, 
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because she did not know how to seek it aright. 
How could such parents start the boy, Francis, 
on the upward path to greatness ? 

It is true they sent him to the village school. 


But the teacher of that obscure school knew 
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ASBURY’S EARLY HOME. 


very little, and what little he did know he 
sought to impart, not by the gentle art of cre- 
ating a desire for knowledge, but by the cruel 
use of the birch and rod. His nature was so 


brutal that his pupils, instead of loving, hated 
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him. Little Francis became so filled with a 
‘horrible dread” of this wretched churl, that 
his father and mother, seeing how unhappy he 
was, took him out of school while yet a small boy, 
knowing little else than how to read and write. 
They then put him out to service in a rich, but 
ungodly, family. Before he was fourteen years 
old they apprenticed him to a mechanic. What 
was there in this poor, ignorant lad, this com- 
panion of low-bred boys, this child of the coun- 
try cottage, on which to build a hope that he 
would live to be esteemed a good and great man 
by millions of people? 

There were, however, some hidden forces 
working in his young mind. He was very fond 
of the Bible. Happily both for him and the 
world there were no cheap, trashy novels with- 
in his reach, or they might have given him a 
distaste for the Book of books. As it was, he 
read that often, and it gave both strength and 
seriousness to his mind, kept him from being 
like the idle boys of his native village, and 
induced him to read all the good books that he 
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could find either in his father’s cottage or 
among the neighbors. After he was fourteen 
he went to hear all the famous preachers in the 
neighboring villages. When he was told for the 
first time of the Methodists, his good mother 
encouraged him to go and hear them. He 
did so, and was gradually led to the feet of 
the all-loving Christ. While praying in his fa- 
ther’s barn one day, the merciful Master smiled 
upon his soul, and that made him peaceful and 
happy. Having put on the easy yoke of Jesus, 
his soul found a rest it had never known before. 
O happy boy ! } 
After this eventful day he read the Bible 
more faithfully than ever, prayed more, and 
when he was only seventeen began to conduct 
prayer-meetings in his native village. People 
who did not know that he was secretly drawing 
strength from the Christ and his Holy Word, 
were astonished at his fervor and ability. The 
Wesleyans, seeing how gifted he was, made him 
a local preacher when he was only eighteen years 
old. When he was little more than twenty-one 
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they sent him on to a circuit. Now, suppose 
that, instead of reading the Bible and good 
books, he had wasted his time in idleness or in 
poring over trashy novels; or if, instead of 
going among the pious, he had chosen to be a 
companion of the wicked, is it probable that he 
would have risen to the honorable post of a 
minister of Jesus at twenty-one? Nay, nay. 
In that case he would have been nothing higher 
than an unknown mechanic, living without God, 
withont hope, without prospect of that wonder-. 
ful career which was soon to open before 
hin, ~ - 

It was the Bible and the love of Christ that 
raised him out of his native obscurity. It was 
these mighty forces that made both his mind 
and heart grow. Hence when he was twenty- 
six years old, and heard Mr. Wesley ask in open 
Conference who would volunteer to go to 
America, he bravely offered himself for that 
hard and perilous service. 

Wesley had already noticed young Asbury’s 


rapid growth in talents and in character. His 
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sharp eye had seen marks of unusual strength 
in the young man. Hence he promptly ac- 
cepted his service, and bade him leave his home — 
and native land to dare the perils, the poverty, 
the persecution which were at that time insep- 
arable from the life of a Methodist preacher in 
this country. 

Asbury had a foretaste, while on his voyage, 
of the hardships which awaited him in America. 
Owing to ignorance or oversight, his friends, 
in preparing his outfit, neglected to provide a 
mattress for his berth. Hence he had to sleep 
in his two blankets on the hard boards. There 
is often not a little discomfort even in the steam 
palaces which carry passengers across the stormy 
Atlantic in our times. But it must have been 
painfully comfortless for our noble Asbury to be 
eribbed for fifty days and more in the narrow 
cabin of a small vessel, living on coarse fare, and 
sleeping on almost bare boards, No doubt the 
good man often felt homesick. Very likely he 
sometimes regretted that he had offered himself 
for distant America. But over these feelings, 
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which were very natural, his faith triumphed, 
and he said to himself, 

“The more troubles I meet, the more con- 
vineed I am that I am doing the will of God.” 

At last he landed in Philadelphia. The 
Methodists of that fine city gave him a glad- 
some reception. They were charmed both with 
the man and with his preaching. Then the 
clouds all fled from Asbury’s sky, and with joy 
bubbling up in his soul he said: 

“T find my mind drawn heavenward. The 
Lord hath helped me by his power, and my 
soul is in a paradise.” 

What Washington was to our army in our 
Revolution, Asbury was to our early Method- 
ism. He was a born leader. The people soon 
saw this. The preachers soon felt it, and, after 
resisting him in some things at first, they finally 
yielded to his guidance. Then Methodism grew 
rapidly in many places; and though it was 
greatly hindered by the war, it was not de- 
stroyed. And when the thunders of the war 


died away, and the banner of peace waved over 
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our new-born nation, Methodism marched 
grandly forward. It became a properly organ- 
ized Church in 1784, with Coke and Asbury for 
Bishops by the appointment of Wesley and the 
votes of the preachers in Conference assembled. 
Thus the gardener’s son, by dint of hard study, 
hard work, and great love for his divine Mas- 
ter, became Bishop of what has since become 
the greatest of all the American Churches. 
Bishops in the Old World live in palaces, are 
richly clad, and fare sumptuously every day. 
But Bishop Asbury lived mostly in his saddle, 
wore very plain, even coarse, clothing, and not 
seldom fared very hard. He somewhat aston- 
ished an inquisitive old lady one day who asked, 
“ Bishop, whom are you going to send us 
next year ” | 
“ Am I going to send you a preacher ?” 
“Yes, sir; don’t you send preachers where 
you please?” 
The Bishop not making any reply, a preacher 
present said: ‘“ Madame, [ll tell you how it is. 
We send the Bishop, and tell him to send us. 
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And then he must come and see us, for he must 
travel and oversee the whole work, and must 
not stop without our leave.” 

“Indeed, indeed! Well, well, well!” the 
old lady rejoined. “Now I guess I understand 
it better.” Then addressing the Bishop she 
asked, ‘* Where do you live ?” 

Asbury replied, in the words of the poet: 

“ ‘No foot of land do I possess, 
No cottage in the wilderness ; 
A poor wayfaring man.” 

The old lady gave him a glance of surprise 
and was silent. She could scarcely understand 
how a Bishop could be so poor. Often, in his 
long, tedious journeys through a new country 
and sparse populations, Asbury suffered both 
the pains of fatigue and the pangs of hunger. ° 
On his way to a Conference with several preach- 
ers one hot summer day, he and his party were 
almost faint-with weariness and hunger. Too 
poor to stop at a tavern, they finally came to a 
wood, when the Bishop said, 


“Let us stop here and rest in the shade.” 
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They all gladly obeyed, got off their horses, 
and gave them an opportunity to nibble the 
grass by the road-side. Turning to one of the 
preachers, Asbury said: “ You will find some 
almond-nuts under the seat of my gig. Get 
them and spread them out on the trunk of that 
fallen tree yonder.” 

When the nuts were spread out, the Bishop 
very devoutly asked a blessing, as he would 
have done over a table spread with richest 
meats. He then invited his brethren to his 
feast of almonds, and, after eating, he and his 
guests rode on with that cheerfulness which is 
born of grateful content. 

Sometimes, when on his journeys, a crust of 
bread taken from his pocket and eaten beside a 
spring flowing by the road-side would be his 
only food. But he always ate it with the same 
devout gratitude. 

Not unfrequently, when journeying alone 
through Southern or Western forests, he would 
be in perils from swamps, rivers, or wild beasts. 


By being belated or by losing his way, he 
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would find himself at night without a place to 
lay his head. On one such occasion the night- 
owl’s dismal screech and the hideous howling of 
the wolves mingling with the shriek of a pan- 
ther, thrilled his breast with fear. Spurring 
his tired horse, he pressed on, straining his eyes 
in vain efforts to catch a friendly gleam of light 
from some hunter’s or settler’s cabin. 

Presently a light does appear, but it dies 
quickly out. Next come vast sheets of flame 
stretching across the horizon, and followed by 
bellowing peals of thunder and torrents of driv- 
ing rain. This storm rages terribly for an hour 
on the helpless Bishop, and then ceases. Again 
he urges his jaded steed forward. Suddenly 
the animal halts, pricks his ears, refuses 
to heed either whip or spur, and then, quickly 
wheeling round, bounds away, leaving his rider 
sprawling on the ground. He rises to find that 
his horse’s fright had been caused by two hunt- 
ers who, having wandered far from home, had 
laid down to rest with a dead deer at their side 


which they had killed during the afternoon. 
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Laughing at first at the Bishop’s evident 
agitation, they soon grew friendly, helped him 
- eatch his horse, and guided him to their little 
log hut hidden in the recess of the mountain, 
not far from where they met the lost and belated 
Bishop. 

You must not conclude from these examples 
of the good Bishop’s poverty and hardships that 
his entire life was one of suffering. There was 
a sunny as well as a shady side to his experi- 
ence. He knew both how to be poor and how 
to abound. When among the large churches 
of Methodism he was the honored guest of the 
rich, and was comfortably lodged and sumpt- 
uously feasted. Nevertheless, his years were 
mostly spent making tedious journeys for the 
purpose of spreading Methodism in every part 
of this great nation. 

In the good Bishop’s time almost every body 
thought it was a very proper thing to drink 
intoxicating liquors. People had not then 
learned that such liquors are slow poisons which 
injure health, shorten life, and ruin the soul. 
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Perhaps Asbury himself did not know as much 
as we do now of their evil nature. But he 
had seen enough of their mischievous influence 
to know that it was better to let them alone 
than to drink them. It was his habit always 
to act up to his idea of right. Hence, when he 
was dining one day with a very genteel family, 
which gloried in being very hospitable, the 
servant placed a decanter of brandy on, the 
table. The lady then turned to him and 
said, 

“Bishop, shall I help you to a glass of 
brandy ?” 

“ No, madam,” he replied, “I believe that he 
who striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things.” 

This unexpected response caused a blush to 
suffuse the lady’s cheeks. Yet she rejoined, 

“ Bishop, I believe that brandy is good in its 
place.” 

“So do I,” retorted the plain - speaking 
Bishop, “and if you have no objection I will 
put it in its place.” 
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Having said this he took the decanter and 
put it into one of those corner cupboards for- 
merly found in most houses, and said, very se- 
riously, “That is its place, and there let it 
stay!” 

The lady had the good sense not to be of- 
fended at this unusual act. Probably the grav- 
ity, sincerity, and clearly good intention of the 
Bishop made a deeper impression on her con- 
science than his seeming discourtesy did upon 
her sense of social propriety. Be that as it 
may, she was wise enough to follow his advice 
and to keep the decanter in the cupboard hence- 
forth, never again to be used as a temptation 
to her guests, but to be a memento of the 
Bishop’s faithfulness. 

Asbury’s views of life were too serious to 
permit his very frequent indulgence in witty 
remarks. Yet he had a vein of humor in his 
mind which, in spite of his habitual gravity, 
would sometimes flow into his speech. This 
humor exuded one evening in his choice of a 


text for a charitable sermon, which he had been 
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announced to preach without his knowledge. 
He had arrived in the town at the close of 
an afternoon, wearied with the toil of a long 
journey and longing for rest. Finding an ap- 
pointment that he would preach had been 
blazed abroad, and that the church would be 
crowded, he reluctantly entered the pulpit. 
But his text illustrated both his humor and his 
relation to the service required of him. Here 
it is: “I speak not by commandment, but by 
occasion of the forwardness of others, and to 
prove the sincerity of your love.” No doubt 
the fitness of this text to all the incidents of 
the occasion brought a smile of pleased approv- 
al to the lips of the people. 

Another example of his occasional flashes of 
humor is recorded by Father Finley. He was 
at a camp-meeting in Ohio where a number of 
young men of the vilest sort had banded to- 
gether for the purpose of breaking up the meet- 
ing. But their first rude acts had been checked 
by the courage of two or three stout-armed 
preachers, who were both muscular as well 


‘ 
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as spiritual Christians. The sheriff and his 
posse had secured some of those roughs. Yet 
the others still showed signs of a temper 
that might possibly renew the conflict. 
Bishop Asbury, therefore, after prayer at 
the stand, rose up and said to these rude 
fellows: 

“You must remember that all our brothers 
in the Church are not sanctified, and I advise 
you to let them alone, -for if you get them an-— 
gry, and the devil should get into them, they 
are the strongest and hardest men to fight and 
‘conquer in the world. I advise you, if you do 
not like them, to go home and let them 
alone.” 

Whether the humor of this address pleased 
those corrupt young men, or whether fear of 
the sheriff and the iron-handed pioneer preachers 
quelled their courage, I cannot tell you. But 
something kept them quiet henceforth. And 
then the Spirit of heavenly power fell on the 
people, and before the camp-meeting broke up 
over one hundred sinners turned their faces 
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toward the Christ of the Gospel, and became 
pilgrims on that glorious highway which leads 
to the golden gates of the eternal city. Truly 
marvelous things were wrought in those days, 
when people were rude in their manners, 
through battling with the wildernesses which 
their toil transformed into fruitful fields. And 
the preachers, by whose instrumentality these 
marvels were wrought, were, like Bishop As- 
bury, stout of heart. But unlike him, they 
were also strong of limb; while he, though 
enduring much, had many afflictions which 
weakened his body. Glorious old veteran! 
He served his Master and Methodism through 
a great fight of afflictions. 

When his hair had become whitened by the 
frosts of three-score and ten winters, and his 
body infirm through much toil, he was carried 
one Sunday into a pulpit, and carefully 
seated on a table. His pale, wrinkled face was 
radiant with the light of heavenly love. His 
speech, though restrained at times through 
much weakness, burned with his old missionary 
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fire. The following Sabbath his great soul, 
lovingly borne by angelic arms, entered the 
abode of the blessed to be crowned by the 
hands of the Master whom he had so faithfully 
served on the earth. 


‘* All the happy dwellers there 
Shine in robes of purity, 
Keep the law of charity, 
Bound in firmest unity ; 
Labor finds them not, nor care. 
Ignorance can ne’er perplex, 
Nothing tempt them, nothing vex ; 
Joy and health, their fadeless blessing, 
Always all things good possessing.” 
—Tuomas A KemPIs. 
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CHAPTER III. 


A NOBLE VIRGINIA BOY. 


“The memory of a great life does not perish with the life 
itself, but lives in other minds.”—S. Smiuzs, D.D. 


HALL I sketch you the story of a noble 

Virginia boy whose life was filled with 

grander deeds than were ever performed by 
knights of the olden time ? 

By a noble boy I do not mean one born in 
castle or palace with the blue blood of royalty 
or of famous men running through his veins. 
Boys thus nobly born and bred have often been 
mean, ignoble creatures. But by a noble boy 
I mean one who, though living among wicked 
people, refused to travel in their evil footsteps ; 
one who, though spending his early days in the 
midst of profane companions, could, when he 
became a man, look back upon the days of his 
boyhood and say : 


“T do not recollect that I ever swore in my 
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life, except one night, being in company with 
‘some wicked young people, I uttered some kind 
of oaths, for which I felt ashamed and sorry all 
the next day, and when alone, I felt that God 
was displeased with me for my bad conduct. 
I believe I never did any thing in my youth 
that people generally call wicked. I used, how- 
ever, to indulge in bad tempers, and use some 
vain words.” 

Few boys brought up in pious homes, trained 
in Sunday-school, and living among Christian 
companions, could say so much as this. But 
this boy, named JxssE Lex, was not so favored. 
He was the son of a respectable Virginia farm- 
er, was born in that grand old State in 1758, 
one hundred and twenty-five years ago, and 
was reared in the midst of people who had not | 
the fear of God before their eyes. His father 
and mother, though moral, were not religious, 
people until Jesse was fourteen years old. 
They sent him to school when one was kept in 
the neighborhood, but its teachers were inferior, 


the instruction given very limited, and its 
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scholars idle and wicked. Hence you see that 
Master Jesse’s opportunities to learn the wis- 
dom of goodness were very few and small. 
‘The best help given him at school was the 
“ Church Catechism,” which he and his fellow- 
pupils were required to commit to memory as 
one of their school studies. 

Had Jesse’s nature been low and mean, he 
would have said his catechism as parrots talk 
or monkeys chatter, and not as a form of truth 
to guide his conduct. But his nobleness began 
to show itself when, tempted to do bad acts or 
speak wrong words, he refused to do them be- 
cause the catechism,had taught him that such 
words and deeds were wrong. These firm re- 
fusals were right, and therefore noble. What 
are noble natures but those which, in the hour 
of temptation, cling to rightness because it is 
right, because God commands it? 

Jesse’s boyhood was spent in going to school, | 
playing on his father’s farm, sporting with 
other boys in the woods and streams, and in 


other pursuits followed by young people whose 
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lives are passed on quiet farms and in small 
country hamlets. But when he was fifteen 
years old he heard his good father speak one 
day of a great truth familiar to you, but little 
known in those times and parts. What was 
that great truth ? 

It was nothing less than this: that God for- 
gives men their sins, and that men might know 
that he had forgiven them. This glorious truth 
Jesse’s father had learned about a year before, 
through the preaching of a good man named 
Jarrett. This Episcopal minister, though not a 
Methodist in name, had caught the spirit of our 
Asbury, Coke, and Wesley. And when young 
Jesse heard his father speak of the forgiveness 
of his sins, he again showed the nobleness of 
his nature by asking himself, 

“ Are my sins forgiven?” 

“No,” replies his guilty conscience in a voice 
which rang through the chambers of his soul 
like a sentence of death from the lips of an un- 
seen Judge. 

Behold now this newly -awakened lad of 
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fifteen fleeing to his father’s woods in search of 
some solitary spot in which to pray unseen by 
the eyes of man! See him kneeling in a 
secluded glade with folded hands and eyes up- 
lifted toward the leaf-clad canopy above him. 
Soon he rises to his feet, and with hurried steps 
plunges deeper into the forest glades. What 
ails him? He fears that he is watched by some 
spying eyes. Again he kneels, and again, 
moved by some new fear, he seeks some more 
hidden nook. Mark how he weeps! Precious 
in the sight of the Lord are those drops which 
bedew his sorrowful young face, because they 
are the tears of a penitence which is but the 
herald of a heavenly joy soon to be born in the 
lad’s as yet unhappy breast. 

Day after day, through four dreary weeks, 
this agony of grief fills his swelling heart. 
Having no Christian friend to direct him, and 
timidly shrinking from conversation with his 
father, he hugs his burning sorrow in secret. 
Now weeping, then trembling with terror or 
quaking in despair; now hard of heart and un- 
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able to shed a tear ; now praying and searching, 
and then afraid to pray or to open the holy 
book, he spends his penitential days, in the 
strength of his purpose not to rest until God 
forgives his sins. He keeps up the mighty 
struggle until one morning, after feeling that 
he is standing on the brink of hell, he again 
sends heavenward his, piercing ery for mercy 
through Jesus Christ. O blessed cry! It is 
mixed with faith. He expects the mercy. It. 
comes, swifter than light, sweeter than honey. 
The burden of guilt rolled from his soul. He 
trembled from head to foot, not now with fear, 
but with thrills of sacred joy. He feels a 
new and indescribable pleasure. God has for- 
given his sins, and he knows it. O, happy 
Jesse Lee! 

Had there been a class-meeting within his 
reach, young Jesse would have spoken of this 
sacred peace and kept it. But having no hu- 
man light to guide his uncertain steps, he strove 
to keep his joy to himself. Hence, after three 
days, he began, first to doubt, and then to fear ’ 
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that he had deceived himself. Six months of 
self-torture followed. Then a pious man, with 
whom he happened to travel, asked him, 

““Were you ever converted?” 

This question brought back the memory of 
those three joyous days which had been ‘cur- 
tained so long behind the mist of many doubts. 
As he told the story of their sweetness and 
their loss, his slumbering faith revived; he 
looked once more into the face of the gracious 
Christ; his peace returned, and his joy broke 
forth fresh and living as a crystal streamlet 
from the mountain-top. 

About a year after Jesse’s conversion Robert 
Williams, the pioneer of Virginia Methodism, 
visited the neighborhood of his father. A class 
was formed. It was what the lad needed. He 
gladly joined it. To be lukewarm ‘was no part 
of his purpose. The earnest spirit of Method- 
ism suited him, for his mind was bent on being 
a true-hearted disciple of Christ. He entered 
with all his soul upon the pursuit of the richest 


gifts of the Gospel. He gave himself wholly 
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to the Christ until his nature was made truly 
noble throughout, and he could say, 

“T have nothing but the love of Christ in my 
heart.” 

In these words you have the key which opens 
the secret of Jesse Lee’s life. They show that 
he was whole-hearted in the service of the Lord. 
Whatever he tried to do he did with all his 
might. Whether working on the farm, or en- 
gaged in business, or in study, he put forth all 
his strength ; and he did all things as a faithful 
disciple living in the light of his beloved Mas- 
ter’s smile. In such a life there could be no 
failure. 

And there was no failure in Jesse’s grand 
career. There were toil, trial, difficulty ; but 
there was also the crown of success. His 
friends soon saw the beauty and strength of 
his character. Hence, when twenty years old, 
they made him a class-leader. A year later 
they gave him license to preach. When 
twenty-five, they urged him to become a travel- , 


ing preacher. He was afraid to yield, at first, 
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to this last request. Not that he shrunk from 
the severe hardships of such a life in those early 
days. He was too lion-hearted even to know 
such fear. But he trembled at the thought of 
his own unfitness for its solemn duties. “I 
trembled,” he says, “at the thought of the 
station I was about to fill.” 

But he did fill it, and that with high honor 
to himself and blessings to the people. Dili- 
gent reading had filled his mind with ideas, 
and holy love inspired his tongue. His sermons 
fell with power on his hearers, causing some to 
cry for mercy, others to weep penitent tears, 
and still others to shout aloud for joy. Much 
preaching, hard and stinted fare at times, cost 
him occasional fits of sickness. More than once 
his life was in peril while crossing unbridged 
rivers. But he was a happy man. Asbury 
saw his worth, and took him as his companion 
on one of his tours through the South. Lee 
was habitually cheerful, and the good old 
Bishop wrote that he “was comfortable in 


Brother Lee’s company.” 
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After preaching six years in Virginia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, and New York, Jesse Lee, 
who had heard much of New England, and had 
long cherished a desire to visit it, entered Con- 
necticut, a solitary stranger. A friend had pre- 
viously written to a Mr. Rogers, at Norwalk, 
asking him to permit Lee to preach in his house. 
Riding up to that gentleman’s door, Lee intro- 
duced himself to Mrs. Rogers. That good lady 
said, 

“ My husband is not at home, but he is not 
willing you should preach in our house.” 

« Well, ma’am,” he replied, “I will hold a 
meeting in the road. But may I not speak in 
that old house yonder ?” 

This empty house was on her premises, but 
Mrs. Rogers would not consent to his proposal. 
Nothing daunted, our doughty knight of the 
cross next approached an elderly lady near by 
and asked, 

“May I preach in your orchard, madam ?” 

“No, sir,” she replied; “the people would 


tread down my grass.” 
5 
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But Lee was resolved that the people should 
hear the living Gospel which was burning in 
his chivalric breast. Hence he sent notices 
round the village that he would preach in the 
street. Then, standing in the highway with 
bared head, this young apostle of New England 
Methodism began to sing a hymn. His strong, 
sweet voice drew a small assembly round him. 
His prayer impressed them favorably. His 
sermon caused all to wonder, and some to weep. 
At its close his hearers spoke of him as another 
Whitefield. When he gave notice that he would 
preach again in two weeks, they promised to 
open the town-house for his use. But not one 
of them was sufficiently hospitable to offer him 
a lodging. O ungenerous souls! 

Such was the introduction of our Methodism 
into busy, thoughtful New England. It was 
not a promising beginning. Nevertheless, on 
.that memorable afternoon, the 17th of June, 
1789, the devoted Lee began to sow the precious 
seed which afterward took root, and has since 


yielded a bountiful harvest of spiritual life and 
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peace to unnumbered souls all over the New 
England States. 

With a scanty purse, without a friend to cheer 
his lonely heart, laughed at by some, mocked 
by others, censured by most of the settled min- 
isters, neglected through fear by those who 
were inclined to encourage him, the undaunted 
Lee rode from town to town until he had 
preached throughout the length and breadth of 
Fairfield County. His treatment would have 
chilled his zeal and sent him back to places 
where Methodism had already begun to flourish 
if his heart had not been an altar on which the 
love of Christ burned as an imperishable flame. 
Inspired by that holy flame, he held on his way, 
rejoicing in hope, soon to be cheered at Strat- 
field by the desire of three women to be formed 
into a class, and after a few weeks to see many 
dead souls quickened into life, and enlisting 
under the sacred banner of Christ and Method- 
ism. After nine months of these lonely labors 
Asbury sent three brethren to help him. Then 


Lee formed three circuits for these welcome 
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recruits to labor in, and to reap fruit from the 
precious seed he had sown. Then, mounting 
his horse, he set out alone to face fresh difficul- 
ties in the other New England States. 

Behold this noble man of God one sunny 
morning in the month of June, 1790, seated on 
his horse on the hills of Dorchester! He has 
reined in his wearied steed and is casting ear- 
nest glances upon the Puritan city of Boston 
stretched, a scene of beauty, at his feet. Think- 
ing of the churches, whose tall spires glittered 
in the sunshine, as being little better than the 
coffins of decayed spirituality, he yearned to 
speak the words of free salvation to a people 
long fed on the dry husks of gloomy Calvinism. 
Then a sigh must have escaped his big heart as 
the thought of his penury, and of his utter lack 
of friends in that busy city, stole over him. 
But hope and faith bade him go forward. 

See him, then, riding with his dusty saddle- 
bags through Washington Street! Whither to 
go, on whom to call, he knows not. But on he 


rides through its winding streets, inquiring of one 
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and another for some place in which to preach. 
People stare at him, laugh at him; some insult 
him, no one cheers him. Thus he passes that 
uneventful but trying day. The next day is 
Sunday. Then, in the afternoon, seeing the 
people gathering beneath the noble elms which 
adorn that gem of beauty known as Boston 
Common, he goes thither. Near its center he 
sees a wide-spreading elm. Mounting a bench 
which he has secured and placed within its 
umbrageous shadow, he sings a hymn. The 
music of his pleasant voice attracts a handful 
of listeners. He prays. His prayer, so un- 
like in its fervency to the formal prayers 
of their own preachers, attracts a crowd. He 
preaches. His congregation becomes a multi- 
tude numbering not less that three thousand 
souls. They listen with profound attention, 
even with wonder in their eyes. Both his man- 
ner and his doctrine, though old as apostolic 
times, were new to them. Yet when he closes 
the service no hand grasps his, no voice cheers 


him, no friend invites him home. O cold, 
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inhospitable Boston! O strong-hearted Jesse 
Lee! 

The ensuing week Lee spends preaching, as 
he can find places, in the towns between Boston 
and Newburyport. On two succeeding Sun- 
days he makes the old elm-tree his sanctuary, and 
his third sermon has five thousand eager listen- 
ers, but not one of them offers a home to the 
preacher or enlists under the Methodistic 
banner ! 

He had, however, made both friends and con- 
verts in the neighboring city of Lynn, which. 
became his head-quarters. The seed he had- 
sown, if slow to sprout, was good seed, and 
though the soil seemed unfriendly at first, it 
sprang up after a time. Three years after his 
first visit to Boston a small class was organized. 
Three years later a church was built. Never- 
theless, in spite of these difficult beginnings, 
Methodism finally took deep root both in Bos- 
ton and all over New England, where it has 
since grown into a stately tree “ planted by the 
rivers of waters.” 
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Such was the distaste for Methodism of many 
people in New England that they were not only 
often inhospitable, but also in some cases very 
disrespectful toward such pioneers as the noble- 
minded Lee. I will give you an incident which 
illustrates this latter spirit. Lee was riding 
between Boston and Lynn. Two lawyers over- 
took him and began a jocose and scoffing conversa- 
tion with him. Among other questions, one of 
them asked, 

“Do you not often make mistakes while 
preaching without notes?” 

«“ Yes,” replied Lee, “ I suppose I do.” 

“What do you do in such cases? Let them go?” 

“Tf they are important I correct them. If 
not I let them pass. If, for instance, in quot- 
ing the text ‘The devil is a liar, I should say 
the devil is a lawyer, it would be so near the 
truth I should probably let it pass.” 

This cutting retort wounded the impertinent 
limb of the law, and he sharply rejoined, 

“Humph! I don’t know whether you are 


more a knave or a fool.” 
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The quick-witted preacher, looking first at 
one, then at the other, with humorous glances, 
replied, “Neither; for I appear to be just 
“Detween the two.” 

The lawyers finding themselves no match in 
wit for the man whom they had foolishly de- 
spised because he was a Methodist preacher, 
applied spurs to their horses and left Lee to 
finish his journey without further molestation. 

s The shafts of their scorn had fallen harmless at 
“his feet, but the strokes of his wit had made 
them flee before him. 

An amusing affair in Lee’s history was his 
visit, while on one of his preaching tours, to the 
house of a Methodist farmer in harvest-time. 
He was accompanied by several other preachers. 
The generous brother invited them to sit down 
to a bountiful dinner prepared for his men, who 
were soon to come in from the harvest-field. 
Hungry with long travel, and unaware that it 
was intended for the reapers who were still 
a-field, this clerical band feasted so freely on 
the smoking viands that there was but a scant 
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supply left for the equally hungry farm hands 
when they came in. When, therefore, they 
were called to the table, they viewed the skele- 
ton joints left on the dishes with looks of blank 
dismay. One of their number, who had a talent 
for fun, after casting expressive glances, first at 
the half empty dishes, and then at the preachers, 
closed his eyes and clasped his hands as if about 
to ask a blessing. What he did say was, 


“Please look down upon us sinners, 
For the preachers have come and eat up our dinners.” 


The reapers laughed. The preachers looked 
glum. But Lee, whose ready wit never failed 
him, stroked his well-filled stomach and broke 
into a broad, merry laugh, which showed that he 
regarded the fun of the rustic reaper as a fitting 
pendant to the bountiful dinner which had given 
such satisfaction to his stomach. 

But wit, though it seasoned his speech in his 
hours of rest, was not the food on which his 
great soul fed. His life was his Lord’s, and he 
spent it as his Lord spent his, in doing good, 
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Hence we find him, after planting Methodism 
from Connecticut to Maine, with giant energy 
and apostolic success, returning to Virginia, 
traveling continually, now in the South, and 
then again in the East, and toward the latter 
part of his busy life in Maryland and Virginia. 
Wherever he went he was regarded as a leader 
of men, and but for his very decided and liberal 
Opinions on some great Church questions, would 
most likely have been honored with a bishop’s 
miter. 

He was the first Methodist preacher ever 
elected to serve as chaplain to Congress. His 
high character,. his superior eloquence, his 
varied talents, caused his repeated election to 
this office. His brethren ought to have felt 
that their Methodism was honored in him. 
Some of them did. Others did not. These 
latter brethren made it a ground of complaint in 
his Conference. Perhaps they envied him. 
Some of them may have thought he was neg- 
lecting his duties as a preacher, though he was 


really quite as laborious for his Lord as ever. 
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In either case, they were foolish to bring the 
matter before the Conference. Lee must have 
thought so, since after one of them had satir- 
ically called Lee “Sire,” “Excellent sire,” 
and “Venerable sire,’ Mr. Lee jumped to his 
feet and cried out, 

“Bishop! I wish you would make that 





young brother stop calling me an old S 
Harse | 3. 

This was answering a fool according to his 
folly..- The Conference laughed. The sarcas- 
tie young man was silenced. The chaplain had 
won a victory. 

When Jesse Lee was fifty-eight years old he 
was laid low by a malarial fever. When he saw 
the face of death drawing near to him, he felt 
a shadow stealing over his soul. But his eye 
of faith soon beheld Jesus, the morning star, 
shining from above through the gloom which 
surrounded the figure of approaching Death. 
Then he was filled with holy joy; shouted, 
“ Halleluiah! halleluiah! Jesus reigns!” and 
finally, on September 12, 1816, ascended in 
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triumph to fall at the feet and abide forever in 
the house of the Master whom he had served so 
faithfully and loved so dearly. Honored for 
aye be the name of Jesse Lee! 

Yes, honor him, for he was both great and 
good. Other men have been greater than he in 
mind, in learning, in eloquence. Nevertheless 
Lee had this proof of greatness, that he did a 
great work for Methodism, for mankind, for his 
Master. And, as Longfellow sings: 

“ All great achievements are the natural fruits 
Of a great character. As trees bear not 
Their fruits of the same size and quality, 

But each one in its kind with equal ease: 

So are great deeds as natural to great men 


As mean things are to small ones. By his work 
We know the Master.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FIVE HEROIC LADIES. 
“ Never was sung a sweeter word, 
Nor fuller music e’er was heard, 
Nor deeper aught the heart hath stirred 
Than Jesus, Son of God.”—Sr. BERNARD. 
HEN the divine Christ was on earth none 
of his disciples loved him with purer love, 
or rendered him more faithful service, than 
such noble ladies as the sisters of Lazarus, Mary 
Magdalene, Salome, and their companions. And 
when Methodism was young it counted among 
its noblest converts, both in England and Amer- 
ica, some of the best women who ever lived. 
Among these elect ludies in America was 
Mary Wurtz, the wife of a wealthy and honor- 
able judge in Delaware. She was a devout 
woman, and when the Methodist preachers first 
held services near her husband’s mansion, she 
drank in their words as thirsty men do cool 


water from a mountain spring. Returning 
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home she spoke with such warm admiration of 
their preaching that her broad-minded husband 
- said, 

“T will go and hear the next one that comes 
round.” 

When he heard he, too, was pleased, and gave 
the preacher a cordial invitation to visit his hos- 
pitable mansion. Soon after he made it a 
“preaching - place” for the cireuit, and the 
preachers were requested to make it their home 
whenever they visited the neighborhood. He 
had his reward, since, guided by his more spirit- 
ual wife and by the Methodist preachers, he 
soon found that sweet rest which Jesus gives to 
all who choose to sit as learners at his feet. 

There was war in the land at that time. Our 
patriot fathers were fighting for national free- 
dom. There were, however, some Americans 
who took sides with the British. They were 
called Tories. Between such men and the pa- 
triots bitter strife was carried on. It was known 
that in England our great Wesley, guided by 
the prejudices of his education, had written 
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against our patriots and their cause. All his 
preachers in America, except Asbury, had taken. 
the same side, and gone back to their native land 
after the war began. It was not strange, there- 
fore, that our patriots looked with suspicion on 
Asbury and other Methodist preachers and their 
followers. Yet they were wrong, for America 
had no truer friends to liberty than Asbury, 
Judge White, and the American Methodists 
generally. 

Still, the Methodists were often cruelly mal- 
treated by the suspicious patriots. Even Judge 
White did not escape. One day a troop of sol- 
diers entered his mansion, seized him rudely, 
and prepared to carry him away to prison. 

The heroic spirit of Mary White blazed out. 
Clinging to her husband while the naked swords 
of the soldiers flashed over her head, she boldly 
uttered some such words as these : 

“T am not afraid of you. My husband is 
not a Tory, but a true patriot.” 

Her brave words had no power over these 


rough men. They soon overpowered her feeble 


~ 
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arms and bore her good husband away. She 
quietly followed them, and, having seen where 
they confined him, proceeded to visit her friends 
in official positions. She was so successful in 
her pleadings with them that, after a few days, 
her truly patriotic husband was set at liberty. 
At another time a company of men, just 
drafted for the war, halted before the door of 
her mansion. Their mothers, wives, and sisters 
were with them, weeping, clinging to them, and 
lamenting lest they should see them no more. 
Mary White pitied them, and showed the depth 
of her pity by kneeling on the ground and fer- 
vently praying that the God of battles would 
preserve them on the battle-field, and in any 
case bless their souls with his great salvation. 
Mrs. White was never ashamed of Method- 
ism. When Asbury was hunted for as a sus- 
pected Tory, she hid him and his preachers in 
her mansion, One day a dignified gentleman, 
named Bassett, from Dover, Delaware, called to 
see her husband. The door into an adjoining 


room being open, he saw Asbury and-some other 
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preachers talking very quietly together. Speak- 
ing to Mrs. White, he asked, 

“Who are those men yonder, dressed in sable 
garments, madam ?” 

True to her chosen Church, she quickly re- 
plied, “They are some of the best men in the 
world, sir; they are Methodist preachers.” 

The dignified Bassett was startled. . His prej- 
udices flashed into speech, and he sharply re- 
joined, “ Then I cannot stay here to-night!” 

I suppose that good lady smiled at these 
foolish words, for she bravely retorted, “ You 
must stay, Mr. Bassett; they cannot hurt you.” 

Mr. Bassett did stay. . He talked with Asbury 
until he gave up his prejudices against Method- 
ist preachers, invited Asbury to his house, and 
subsequently became a converted man and the 
chief founder of Methodism in Dover; all of 
which would probably not have happened if 
Mrs. White had been ashamed of her then de- 
spised Church and its members. 

After serving Christ and Methodism with the 
utmost loyalty, this noble matron ascended to 

6 
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the Church triumphant. In that white-robed 
throng she, with her faithful husband, rests 
to-day in the enjoyment of perfect peace and 
an always increasing glory. 

Over fourscore years ago there was a gentle 
little maiden, named Mary Axio, living in the 
town of Cumberland, Maryland. Her father 
and mother were Lutherans, and they taught 
Mary the catechism of their Church, took her 
to meeting regularly, had her “confirmed ” 
when she was seventeen years old, and after she 
had eaten the bread and drank the wine at the 
sacred supper of our Lord they told her she was 
a Christian. 

Mary would have been glad to believe what 
they told her, but she could not because she 
thought a Christian ought to be happy, which 
she knew she was not. She did not know why, 
but her heart was hungry for something more 
than she could find in the empty forms and cer- 
emonies of her Church. 

After living several years with this gnawing 


at her heart, one of our circuit preachers, named 
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Kennerly, preached in her town about the love of 
Jesus and his power to forgive sin. That preach- 
ing was like bread given to one who is starving. 
It was just what she needed. She then offered 
her heart to the bountiful Christ as an empty 
vessel. He put a drop of his love into it, and 
then the sweet maiden became peaceful, happy, 
and even joyful. 

The people of her Church did not understand 
the nature of her new-born joy. They made 
light of it. When she joined a Methodist soci- 
ety they made hard speeches against her. The 
pastor’s wife was very severe in speaking of the 
dear maiden. Said she, 

“Mary has committed a damnable sin in leay- 
ing the Church of her forefathers.” 

These words were both cruel and false. They 
made Mary’s ears tingle, but did not spoil her joy. 
She bore herself heroically. Her trial was more 
_ fiery, however, when her father and one of his 
workmen living in the family canght the evil 
spirit of the pastor’s lady. They talked harshly, 
and said, among other false and foolish things, 
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“You Methodists are hypocrites! You are 
deceivers! You are false prophets! ” 

With a mild manner, but in firm tones, 
Mary replied, “But you, too, must repent of 
your sins and learn to love Jesus, as I have 
done, or you will surely die in your sins and 
perish forever !” 

She then repeated texts from God’s holy 
Word in such tender, solemn tones, that both 
her father and his journeyman were silenced. 
The weak girl, with Christ in her heart, was 
stronger than two persecuting, strong men. 

Mary’s words made her father serious. See- 
ing this, the noble girl, a few evenings later, 
-eried out, as her father was leaving the family 
sitting-room to go to his bed-chamber, 

“Father, stop! Let us pray before you 
retire!” 

The old gentleman paused. . The other mem- 
bers of the household gazed at the girl with 
wonder gleaming in their eyes. Nothing 
daunted, however, Mary kneeled down and 


offered a prayer which surprised and touched 
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all who heard it. From that evening that he- 
roic disciple of Christ conducted family wor- 
ship until her bridal day. In her home, after 
marriage, her husband, through her persuasions, 
became, as was proper, the priest of his house- 
hold. 

You may be sure that such a noble-minded girl 
became a true wife, a loving mother, a faithful 
Methodist. -She had troubles, as all do. Yet 
she was rarely missing from either church, 
prayer-meeting, or class. She died when little 
more than thirty-five years old, after much suf- 
fering from a fierce disease. Heer last intelligi- 
ble words were, 

“Weep not for me. I am going to glory. 
Meet me there! ” 

Had Mary been turned away from Jesus by 
the persecutions which smote her when she 
became his disciple and a Methodist, do you 
think, young reader, that her life would have 
been so beautiful and her death’so triumphant ? 
You do not, I know. You cannot help seeing 
that her fidelity to her beloved Christ made her 
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character the lovely thing it was. Because of 


that we can say of her, 


“Her virtues with a golden radiance shone, 

In lucid splendor, like the vernal sun; 

Her exit gentle as the evening dew, 

Her end more glorious than the rainbow’s hue.” 

The name of Estarer Hatsreap, or Mother 
Halstead, as she was lovingly called in her later 
years, Was once a very precious memory among 
the Methodists of the vicinity of New York. 
It is still honored in her descendants. In her 
youth, spent in her birthplace, New Rochelle, 
she used often to hear Bishop Asbury and 
others of the Fathers of American Methodism. 
But she was thirty-eight years old, and a widow 
burdened with the heavy cares of a large house- 
hold, before she gave her heart to the dear 
Lord. 

You will be sure that she was thoroughly 
converted when I tell you what she did ‘as soon 
as she had given herself to the Lord. She said 


to herself, 


“JT must have family prayers in my house!” 
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“But how can you pray in the presence of 
your children and hired men?” the voice of 
womanly timidity whispered in her heart. 

“J fear I cannot do it. I must try to get 
some Christian brother to act as my chaplain,” 
she murmured. 

To execute this purpose she called for her 
horse before breakfast the next morning, and 
rode round the neighborhood in pursuit of a 
chaplain. But she could find no one. What 
then? Did she give it up? By no means. 
She had too brave a soul to shrink from what 
she believed was right. Hence, as her horse 
trotted home, she said to herself, 

“Well, it must be done, and I will do it 
myself.” 

Bravely said, and as bravely done! At the 
breakfast hour she took the family Bible, read 
a few verses, kneeled down before them all, 
and offered a fervent prayer. No doubt chil- 
dren and hired men wondered. But their sur- 
prise did her no harm. She had done her duty, 
kept her conscience at peace with God, and won 
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the respect of the whole household. From 
that morning the altar built by her heroic hands _ 
was never broken down. 

After her third marriage there were three 
groups of children under her-.care. But she 
was such a true mother to them all that they 
all loved her dearly. All discord was banished 
from that sunny circle. Love ruled. There 
was no happier family in all the land than the 
one which rejoiced to call her “ Mother!” And 
this domestic bliss was one of the flowers which 
grew from the root of her true Methodistic 
piety. 

Before she went-to join the family in heaven 
she suffered much, but did not murmer at all. 
When she felt that her life had become an ebb- 
ing tide, she said to her children and friends 
who were kneeling around her bed, 

“JT am going; I am going.” 

“Where are you going, mother?” asked one 
of her sons who was holding her hand. 

“To heaven, my son!” she cried, and then, in 
the spirit of holy triumph, she added, “O 
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meet me there! my dear children, meet me 
there ! ” 

She ceased speaking. Her soul had fled to 
heaven. 

Mother Halstead’s Methodism bore the gen- 
uine stamp. It was the true Gospel spirit of 


self-denial, and we may say of her life, 


“ For ne’er was brighter luster thrown 
On path by woman trod, 

Than hers who dwelt among her own 
And cared for those of God.” 


I will now tell you a tale that will both sur- 
prise and please you, of a precious old Method- 
ist lady whom some foolish people took to be a 
witch. She lived in what was known in for- 
mer days as the Holland Purchase. There had 
been a flourishing Church there which wor- 
shiped in a log-house. But after some of its 
old members died, others moved away, until 
this dear old lady was left alone, and the log 
chapel was shut up. 

This good matron loved that old building, 


and every Sunday she entered it alone and 
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read her Bible, sung the dear old Methodist 
hymns, and prayed, and thought—sadly, per- 
haps—of the days that were no more. It was 
this habit of going alone to the chapel that led 
idle lips to call her a witch, and to say that she 
went into the forsaken chapel to talk to the 
evil one. 

This foolish report reached the venerable 
lady’s ears. But knowing that wicked men 
had charged her beloved Master with hav- 
ing fellowship with Satan, she kept up her 
habit. 

One Sunday two wild youths said, “We 
will go and see what the old witch does 
in the old log chapel!” And then they en- 
tered the church before her, and, hiding them- 
selves in a loft under the roof, waited her 
coming. , 

Presently the dear old soul entered, tottered 
down the aisle, and seated herself near the for- 
saken altar. Her watchers were a little fright- 
ened when they saw her take a book, bound in 
leather, from her pocket; for, being super- 
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stitious, they thought she was about to read an 
_ incantation to some evil spirit. But fear of 
another kind soon arose within them. They 
heard her read from the Bible which she had 
taken from her pocket, then sing, and then 
pray. 

While they listened the Holy Spirit smote 
their guilty consciences. They cried aloud for 
mercy. The praying saint, not the least 
alarmed, cried, 

“Come out of your hiding-places to this 
altar!” 

The young men obeyed. The good saint 
prayed for them. They prayed for themselves. 
Jesus heard and forgave them. And those 
young men, who had gone into the log chapel to 
mock the saint they called a witch, went home 
praising the God of their salvation. It was a 
strange story, truly. The people wondered, 
but the aged saint rejoiced. The result was a 
revival of religion and the formation of another 
society. And all this came from the ancient 
Methodistic fidelity and zeal for Jesus which 
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dwelt in the soul of that precious mother in our 
Methodist Israel, who was 


“One of that small transfigured band ~ . 
Which the world cannot tame.” 


Another of those unconquerable souls was a 
lady named Crocker. Her husband was a farm- 
er in New Hampshire. When the Rev. D. 
M’Call was preaching in that State she sat one 
day an attentive listener to his sermon. The 
word pierced her heart like a sharp arrow. So 
deep was her sorrow for sin that, on her return 
home, she could not restrain her sighs and tears 
in presence of her husband. Her grief annoyed 
him, and on learning its cause he said very 
sternly, 

“ You shall not go to that Methodist meeting 
any more.” : 

Fearing his anger she made no reply. But 
while spending part of a day with a neighbor 
shortly after, she ventured to attend a meeting 
held near by, and was so moved that the flood- 


gates of her penitential sorrow were re-opened, 
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and she returned to her home weeping as be- 
fore. In the evening her husband, who had 
been to the mill, came in. Some one had told 
him that his wife had been to the meeting, and 
the frown upon his brow showed his weeping 
wife that he was very angry. The sight of her 
tears was to his temper what a crimson cloth is 
to an unreasoning ox, and, after a volley of cruel 
words, he said, 

“You must promise me never to attend 
another Methodist meeting, or leave my house 
at once!” 

This unexpected, unnatural threat startled the 
trembling woman. She was in truth dumb with 
astonishment. Her silence enraged him, and 
lifting his arm into a threatening attitude, he 
fiercely shouted, 

“ Say what you mean to do. Quick!” 

It was a crisis in the life of that weeping 
wife. “What can I do?” she thought. ‘ What 
ought I to do?” 

Behold that heroic soul! See that desperate 


man, almost crazy with ungodly passion, ready 
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to enforce his threat with blows! The woman 
stands wrapped in thought. Ontside is the 
gloom of a winter’s night, the peril of falling 
snow, already knee deep, and no neighbor’s 
house within half a mile. She is thinly clad, 
bare-headed, has on very light shoes, and to go 
out thus into the chilly night and confront a 
raging snow-storm seemed like entering the 
very jaws of death. Besides this peril to life 
was the loss of home, husband, children, and 
temporal support. Looking first at these visi- 
ble perils, and then at her eternal interests, she 
asked herself, 

“©Oan I, to escape these losses, and to avoid 
risking my life, make a promise that may cost 
me the favor of heaven and the loss of my 
soul ?” 

It was indeed a terrible moment, in her life. 
She felt that her everlasting welfare and earthly 
well-being were placed in the balance. She 
must sacrifice one or the other. Which should 
it be? There was little time for hesitation, 
less, in truth, than it has taken me to state the 
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issue, as she then saw it. But her soul, though 
in the power of her persecuting husband, was 
also under the mighty influence and unseen help 
of the Holy Spirit, who gave her strength to 
meekly reply, 

“Tf IT must comply with your demand, 
and you will give me no time to think 
about it, painful as it is, I must leave your 
house!” 

Whereupon her dastardly husband opened the 
door and said, fiercely, 

“Go! Get out this instant!” 

Fearful lest a blow might be added to these 
angry words, the noble woman stepped out 
into the pitiless storm. Her wicked husband 
slammed the door after her so furiously and — 
swiftly that if her movement had not been 
unusually quick it would have done her serious 
hurt. 

O heroic woman! The cold blast, as it 
swept against her lightly-clad form, made 
her shiver. Her heart throbbed violently as 
she whispered to herself, “If the Lord does 
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not pity and save me, I have none to help 
me now.” 

But that gracious Christ whose arm lifted 
Peter from the yawning waves in Galilee, did 
pity her. Yea, he admired her noble courage. 
More than that, he smiled upon her so sweetly, 
so effectually, that a calm peace stole into her 
heart, and she felt that she was numbered among 
the Master’s friends. Then a stream of holy 
joy burst forth like the water from Horeb’s 
rock, and, though in peril of her life, she was a 
happy woman. And, after a moment’s thought, 
she threw her apron over her uncovered head, 
made her way to the log barn, and crept beneath 
the hay. It was a cheerless place, but it re- 
minded her of Him whose birthplace was a 
stable, and then it became to her a temple 
of the Most High, filled with his glory, 
and she made its unsightly rafters ring with 
her song of praise for the love that had 
washed way the erie from her now enrapt- 
ured soul. 


But Heaven’s mercy did not leave her to 
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suffer long in that wretched barn. He who had 
become her Comforter was rebuking her guilty 
husband and convincing him of sin. His 
thoughts troubled him. “I have turned my 
wife out of doors,” he said to himself. “ And 
for what? Because she was seeking her soul’s 
best good, as I ought to do myself. What if she 
should perish in the storm? What can I say 
to my neighbors, my children, to God, if she 
should die?” 

Unable to endure these torturing questions, 
he lighted his lantern, traced her foot-prints to 
the hovel he called a barn, and in humble tones 
said, | 

“Do forgive me, wife, and come back to the 
house. You shall go to meeting as much 
as you please, and I will go with you. Do }!ease 
come back home!” 

You may be sure that this heroic lady, so true 
to the loving Christ, readily forgave her peni- 
tent husband, and returned to the house from 
which she had been so cruelly driven an hour 


before. The man kept his promise, and their 
7 


+ 
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home henceforth became the abode of marital 
affection and Christian concord. Do you won- 
der that early Methodism flourished, when it 
had power to produce such heroines as this 
noble lady? It has that power still, for, as 
John Keble sings, 


“So is it with true Christian hearts, 
Their mutual share in Jesus’ blood 
An everlasting bond imparts 
Of holiest brotherhood. 
O might we all our lineage prove, 
Give and forgive, do good and love; 
By soft endearments, in kind strife, 
Lightening the daily load of life.” 








Bishop M'Kendree, 
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CHAPTER V. 


SCENES IN THE LIVES OF TWO BISHOPS. 


A noble aim puts fire into the dullest soul. It turns a peas- 
ant into an apostle, and the disciple into a martyr. It leads 
the soul upward, 


“Like plants in mines, which never saw the sun, 
But drawn by him, they guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him.” 

—R. Brownie. 


EARLY a century ago the Methodists on a 
Virginia circuit were expecting their 
newly-appointed preacher. They were hoping 
to see a man who would be both popular and 
useful. Imagine, if you can, the disappoint- 
ment of the family who gave the preacher a 
home, when a tall, slender, uncouth man of 
thirty appeared at the door announcing himself 
as their new pastor. Said the host of the 
household to a friend, after a first interview 
with this unpolished stranger, 
“T wonder who they will send next!” 
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Sunday morning came. The preacher, trem- 
bling with nervous fear, opened the service. 
He then named his text, but, not finding cour- 
age to look his hearers in the face, kept his 
eyes fixed on the Bible all through the sermon. 
His host, whose name was Epps, disgusted with 
his performance, left the house at the close of 
the service without waiting for the bashful 
preacher. Finding that his guest did not fol- 
low him, he returned to the chapel. There, to 
his surprise, he found the disheartened preacher 
sitting on the pulpit steps, his face covered 
with his hands, and looking like an image of 
despair. 

“Come home with me, young man,” said Mr. 
Epps. 

“T am not fit to go home with any body,” 
replied the preacher, in a doleful tone of sad- 
ness. 

“ Well, you must have something to eat any 
way,” coolly rejoined the unsympathetic Mr, 
Epps. 

The preacher followed his host, and in a 
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conversation that followed told him he feared 
he had made a mistake in entering the ministry. 
Mr. Epps agreed with him in this, bluntly tell- 
ing him that he “ had run before he was sent,” 
and advising him to quit the circuit at once and 
return to his home. 

The discouraged young man determined to 
act on this advice. He authorized Mr. Epps to 
recall some of his appointments, and rode away, 
intending to recall the remainder himself. 

But when he reached his next preaching- 
place, and told the people his intention, a good, 
kind-hearted brother urged him to try to preach 
once more. After. much persuasion he con- 
sented. “Then the Lord helped him wonder- 
fully. His words were things of power. His 
believing hearers were made to rejoice exceed- 
ingly. Some who perchance had come to scoff 
remained to pray. This great success restored 
the preacher’s lost courage. Instead of giving 
up his work he went round his circuit kindling 
flames of holy fire, and lived to become a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church! 
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The name of this young man who so narrowly 
escaped missing the path to eminent usefulness 
marked out for him by divine Providence is 
embalmed in the history of our Church. It was 
Wiuram M’KeEnpree. 

This bashful man, so unpromising at first, 
grew to be a preacher of more than ordinary 
power in the pulpit. On one occasion his word 
was so sharp that many sinners were cut to the 
heart and cried aloud for mercy. One young 
woman was so wounded by the truth that she 
shrieked as if a sword had pierced her body. 
Her brother who was present was thrown into 
a rage, and running to her side sought to lead 
her out of the meeting. But while in that act 
the Spirit of the Lord quickened his guilty con- 
science, and, instead of silencing his sister, he 
mingled his cries with hers in earnest entreaties 
for the merey of the Lord. O wonderful work 
of the Holy Spirit ! 

At another time M’Kendree, while preaching 
in Kentucky, was so mightily moved by Divine 


influence that he sank down into the arms of a 
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preacher who was sitting behind him in the pul- 
pit. The brother lifted him to his feet. The 
people gazed with wonder on his radiant coun- 
tenance, and many said, “ His face is beaming 
with glory!” 

Recovering his strength, he shouted the praise 
of God. The congregation thrilled with deep 
feeling. Many fell to the floor like men shot 
on a battle-field. Their fall was mot into death, 
however, but into the arms of Divine Mercy, 
and they soon rose to shout the praise of Him 
who whispered peace into their penitent souls. 
From that hour the work went on many days, 
until hundreds were led to the living Christ. 
Surely God was with M’Kendree and with the 
fathers of our Church in those days of mighty 
revival power. 

This good man’s life was so pure that even 
unchristian men admired and loved him. An 
example of this influence was shown one day 
when, as he was leaving his pulpit after preach- 
ing, a gentleman took his hand and said, 


“Sir, I am convinced that there is a divine 
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influence in your religion; for though I have 
resided here many years, and have done all 
within my power to gain the confidence and 
good-will of my neighbors, you have already 
made more friends than I have.” 

This was a frank confession, but that gentle- 
man did not then know that when one has 
Christ in his heart one has a charm over other 
souls which a selfish sinner cannot have. 
Christ’s love makes him a lover of man, and 
love begets love. 

Twenty years of this good man’s life was 
spent in preaching, principally in the South 
and West. They were years of severe toil, but 
of great spiritual success. In 1808 he was a 
member of the General Conference, then assem- 
bled in Baltimore, and was appointed to preach 
on the first Sabbath of the Conference session 
in the Laight Street Church. The house was 
filled with an immense concourse of persons, 
many of whom held high positions in Church 
and State. M’Kendree’ entered the pulpit. 


His figure was tall and robust. His complexion, 
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fair; his hair, black; his eyes, blue and keen; 
his brow, thoughtful. His dress, though neat, 
was cut in Quaker style, and was made of 
coarse, homely material. His manners were 
more like those of a country rustic than of a pol- 
ished city orator. His whole appearance, instead 
of exciting high expectations of pulpit oratory, 
inclined many to wonder why such an awkward 
backwoodsman had been placed in that pulpit. 

Neither his reading of the hymns and Script- 
ure nor his prayer gave any hope that his 
sermon would either please or profit. His 
opening remarks, disjointed and tame, joined 
to his defective elocution, led the audience to 
feel themselves doomed to hear a very dull 
discourse. 

This feeling was, however, soon most won- 
derfully changed when the preacher’s voice, 
suddenly kindled as.by a hidden fire within his 
heart, thrilled their souls. From that moment 
the rustic backwoodsman became the mighty 
orator. Grand thoughts, clothed in eloquent 


words and pregnant with divine emotions, 
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flowed in torrents from his lips. Some shrieked, 
others sobbed, a few fell to the floor, and all 
wept. Disgust was replaced by admiration, 
and when M’Kendree left the pulpit Bishop 
Asbury, who knew his worth, remarked, 

“That sermon will make Brother M’Kendree 
a Bishop.” 

In saying this the good Bishop only gave 
voice to a general sentiment among the preach- 
ers; for not many days after they elected him 
to that high office. 

Twenty-four years after the election of this 
great and good man to the office of a Bishop 
he was present at the General Conference of 
1832, at Philadelphia. He was too feeble, owing 
to much severe sickness, to do more than appear 
occasionally for a short time in the church. 
Feeling that he should not live to see another 
General Conference, he bade his brethren fare- 
well the day before they adjourned. The scene 
was very affecting. Rising from his chair, sup- 
ported by his fellow-Bishops, and leaning upon 


his staff, his limbs trembling with weakness, 
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his hair silvered by the frosts of seventy-five 
winters, his eyes swimming in tears, and his 
thoughtful face beaming with soft intellect- 
ual light, he said, among other affectionate 
words, spoken in the spirit of the patriarchal 
John, 

ss My brethren and children, love one an- 
other.” 

And then, spreading forth his trembling 

hands, he gave them the apostle’s benediction 
in tones of love and tenderness, and slowly left 
the church. The tearful eyes and whispered 
prayers of his brethren as he passed showed 
how well they loved him, how deeply they 
grieved because they felt that they should see 
his face no more. 
- Three years more of suffering and of occa- 
sional work followed. And then, while exclaim- 
ing, in spite of disease, pain, and death, “Ad zs 
well!” he joined the assembly of the Church 
of the first-born in heaven. 

Bishop M’Kendree was a very noble charac- 


ter. Though he enjoyed very few opportunities 
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to acquire knowledge in his early Virginia 
home, yet, after becoming a -disciple of the 
Christ, he strove hard to supply this great lack 
by diligent reading. Though naturally modest, 
even to timidity, he learned, through his obe- 
dience to the call of duty, to stand before mul- 
titudes without fear. By refusing to yield to 
his first discouragements he conquered them. 
By humility, by faithful work, by deep piety, 
he won the confidence of his brethren, who, 
when they discovered his great abilities, hon- 
ored him by placing him in the Episcopal 
chair. His career teaches many lessons to every 
young Methodist; but it speaks with more 
than common emphasis to those who, having 
high purposes, are nevertheless called to cope 
with very many discouragements, saying, Hold 
fast to your convictions! trust in God! never 
despair of success while you are in the path of 
puty! 

Let us now look on some of the scenes in the 
life of another son of the Old Dominion, as Vir- 


ginia isnot unfrequently named. He is the child 
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of a planter. He has just reached the years of 
manhood, and is tall, finely formed, stoutly built, 
has a fair complexion, dark hair and eye-brows, 
deep-set blue eyes, a large nose, and a broad 
forehead. If not really handsome, his broad face 
is so strongly marked as to attract the notice of 
strangers, and lead them to think that this stout 
youth is sure to make his mark for good or ill 
upon society. 

At the time you are invited to form his ac- 
quaintance his expression is not such as to give 
high promise concerning his future. There is 
an angry gleam in his eyes, a satirical sneer on 
his lips, a frown on his knitted brow. He is 
sitting alone in his father’s house, and it is very 
easy to perceive that his thoughts are prompted 
by some wrong feelings in his evil heart. What 
disturbs him ? 

Strangely enough, he is angry because his 
father and mother are gone to hear a popular 
and eloquent Methodist preacher! This young 
man has heard people call the Methodists “ an 
idle set of enthusiastic Tories sent over by King 
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George to sow seeds of discord in America.” 
This silly lie the young man believes, and he is 
trying ‘to invent bitter speeches with which to 
decry the Methodists to his father and mother 
on their return from the meeting of that won- 
derful son of thunder, Rev. John Easter. O 
foolish young man! 

See! The door opens. His father and 
mother enter the room. The young man utters 
a biting censure on the Methodists. Before his 
taunt is finished, his speech is arrested by un- 
wonted fire flashing from his father’s eyes, 
and by his voice, toned to unusual sternness, 
saying, 

“Sir, never let me hear any thing of that 
nature from your lips again!” 

Silenced by this strong reproof, the young 
man reflects, “Surely, something ‘strange has 
come over my father’s spirit, or he would not 
speak so to me. I must go to that Methodist 
meeting and find out what those Methodists 
are doing.” 


Behold him next in a crowded assembly. 
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John Easter exhorts. People are moved like 
ripe wheat when swept bya strong wind. Some 
shout for joy. Others ery aloud for mercy. 
Some fall as if dead to the ground, smitten by 
the power of God. The young man, half terri- 
fied by what he sees and hears, flees from the 
house, saying to himself, 

“JT will never be caught in a Methodist meet- 
ing again.” 

He goes home disquieted. The next day 
neighbors invite him to hear Mr. Easter again. 
In surly tones he refuses. His father says very 
calmly, “Go, my son!” He obeys, for, to his 
credit be it said, he respected his father’s au- 
thority. The word of God becomes a burning 
fire in his conscience. He resists its power day 
after day. Fighting with his convictions he 
wanders into the deep shades of the forest, 
seeking rest and finding none, until, finally 
yielding to the call of the Spirit while he kneels 
beneath the greenwood tree, he receives Christ | 
into his heart, and the silent forest becomes his 


paradise. O wise, happy young man! 
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In parting with his sins he gives up his 
hatred toward Methodism. In truth, he joins 
its ranks at once, for in finding the Christ he 
has caught its spirit. He soon tells the story of 
his conversion with such effect that people 
begin saying to one another, “He will be a 
preacher.” Very soon, as he is sitting in church, 
the preacher, having finished his sermon, calls 
upon him to exhort. Affrighted by hearing 
himself thus called out, he slips from his seat to 
the floor. The preacher keeps on calling him. 
Then a friend steps to his side, leads him to 
the stand, and he exhorts with the warmth of a 
young convert. 

Not long after, his talents so commend him 
to the Church, that a preacher takes him on 
his circuit as a helper. They meet Bishop As- 
bury. “I have brought you a bey, Bishop,” 
the preacher remarks to the Bishop. “ If you 
have any thing for him to do, you may set him 
to work.” 

The Bishop looks into the young man’s face 


with questioning glances, strokes his head with - 
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paternal fondness, yet coolly replies, “ Why, 
he is a beardless boy, and can do nothing.” 

The young man’s countenance is clouded with 
disappointment, for he is saying to himself, 
“My traveling as a preacher is at an end.” 

He is mistaken, for it is about to begin. 
Asbury is only testing his moral mettle. The 
next day he sends for him and appoints him to 
a circuit three hundred miles away. 

A long, hard journey takes him to a hard 
circuit where, owing to the poverty of the socie- 
ties and the opposition of the public, he is half 
starved. But he endures, becomes a member of 
the Virginia Conference, and preaches with re- 
markable power. His heart is full; his voice, 
silvery and musical; his thoughts, if not pro- 
found, are scriptural, and molded into sentences 
which fall like sharp arrows upon the hearts of 
the people. He has the courage of a hero. 
When, after some three years of hard work in 
Virginia, a preacher is wanted to go to the 
swamps of South Carolina, and no other man 


is willing to go, he nobly. stands up in his 
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Conference and responds to Asbury’s call, say- 


!” O heroic man 


ing, “Here am I; send me 
of God! 

Five years of work in a sickly climate pros- 
trates him. He locates, but only for a season. 
He returns to his work in 1800. Wherever he 
goes subsequently, whether as preacher or pre- 
siding elder, the people recognize him, value 
him, love him, and admire him as a pathetic, 
successful, powerful preacher. He turns many 
to righteousness. In 1816 the General Confer- 
ence elects him a Bishop. Through the next 
twelve years he traverses this vast continent, 
winning popularity as a preacher, respected as 
a man, and with a good reputation as a presid- 
ing Bishop in the Annual Conferences. O hon- 
ored, useful man ! 

While on one of his Episcopal tours this kind- 
hearted Bishop is in Philadelphia. He has to 
preach in the evening. A little child visiting 
in the family which entertained him is very 
desirous of going to hear him preach. Her 


friends object. She protests, and, with child- 


Y 
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like thoughtlessness, enforces her protests with 
angry tears. The Bishop, in the true spirit of 
his Master, lifts her to a seat on his knees, 
kisses her, urges her to stay quietly at home, 
gives her his blessing, and says, 

“Stay at home, my dear, and learn a verse or 


two of the hymn, beginning 


““¢ Alas! and did my Saviour bleed ? 
And did my Sovereign die?’” 


The little girl, thus gently soothed, becomes 
submissive. During the Bishop’s absence, 
aided by Rosetta, a servant of the household, 
she learns most of the hymn. On his return 
she recites, at his request, the verses learned. 
He is greatly delighted, talks to her about the 
beautiful sentiments of the hymn, and makes 
an impression of innocent delight upon that 
child’s mind which remained to freshen her 
heart all the way through her path, from child- 
hood to mature womanhood. 

In the summer of 1828 this good man, now 
some sixty years old, is at Stanton, Virginia, on 


* 
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his way to attend a Conference. He is sick, 
uuable to proceed farther. Had he stopped 
sooner, medical aid might have saved his life. 
Now it is too late. “You must die!” his 
physician says to him. He responds with a . 
shout, saying, 

“Glory! glory! Ishall soon be in glory!” 

Then looking round, as if seeing beings in- 
visible to others, he cries, “ Who are these? 
who are these? Are they not ministering 
spirits?” 

As his pains increase his rapture glows. To- 
ward evening he claps his hands and, adopting 
the dying words of the immortal Wesley, ex- 
claims, “The best of all is, God is with us!” 
The next morning his triumphant soul ascends 
to heaven. 

Thus lived and died Enocu Grorer, a Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A TRULY CHRISTIAN KNIGHT. 


“A better priest, I trow, that nowhere none is, 

He waitéd after no pomp nor reverence, 

Nor maked him a spicéd couscience ; 

But Christé’s love, and his apostles twelve 

He taught, but first he followed it himself.” 
—CHAUCER. 


ET me introduce you, young reader, to a 
bright, but somewhat wayward, boy, whose 
home was in Maryland, on that fine sheet of 
water known as Chesapeake Bay, at no great 
distance from the mouth of the beautiful Sus- 
quehanna. He was born in 1752, and spent his 
early years on his father’s estate, where his life 
was made glad by woodland pleasures, summer 
rambles in fertile fields, and by such winter 
sport as rushing along the polished ice shod 
with steel, 


“ Proud and exulting, like an untired horse 


That cares not for his home.” 
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Do you ask the name of this free-spirited 


boy? It was Frereporn Garrertson. His 


Christian name expressed his boyish char- 





SSSA Mee 






FREEBORN GARRETTSON. 


acter, which, he says, was marked by “a tone 


of freedom and independence.” He adds, 


“T could easily be led, but it was morally 
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impossible to drive me.” This frank confession 
shows that while he had the dangerous fault of 
obstinacy, he also had that tenderness of heart 
which can be touched by the tongue of kind- 
ness. 

He showed the kindness of his own nature by 
taking the part of such of his school-mates as 
were ill-treated. There are mean fellows, found 
in almost every school, who take cowardly de- 
light in teasing and otherwise ill-treating poor, 
weak, or dull companions. Against such boys 
young Freeborn stood up bravely. He would 
not suffer them to hurt the poor small boys or 
girls. Like a knight of the olden time, he was 
always ready to be their defender. If any of 
them were poor, his lunch-basket was always 
open to satisfy their hungry stomachs. In these 
respects this sketch will show you that “the 
child was father to the man.” : 

Boys and girls often have very serious 
thoughts hidden beneath laughing faces and 
merry antics. Freeborn, in his after life, wrote 


down many recollections of his boyhood thoughts 
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about grave questions, some of which were 
both rare and curious. When he was only nine 
years old, he tells us that when walking alone 
in an open field one day he thought he heard a 
voice saying to him, 

“ Ask, and it shall be given you!” 

Of course there was no voice, but only his 
sudden recollection of that sweet promise made 
impressive by the unseen Spirit which silently 
moves on the hearts of children as well as of 
grown people. But Freeborn was startled, and 
after pausing a moment to think, he started on 
a quick run across the field to his father’s house. 
Meeting his elder brother, he stopped, and, with 
a serious face, said, 

“Tt is revealed to me that I shall be a very 
rich man.” 

I dare say his brother smiled, and. treated his 
words as idle breath. Yet they were not alto- 
gether idle, since they were partly fulfilled, in 
that he did in after life become very rich, if not 
in gold and silver, yet in faith, in love, and in 


good works, 
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Not long after, when again alone thinking, a 
voice in his heart asked him, “Do you know 
what a saint is?” 

After turning this question over and over 
in his young mind, he said to himself, “There 
are no saints in our day on the earth.” To 
this mistake his heart replied, “A saint is 
one that is wholly given up to God.” He had 
scarcely given utterance to this truth when, he 
Bays, zs 

“In idea I saw such a person, who appeared 
the most beautiful of any I had ever beheld.” 

This vision of his mind touched him so deep- 
ly that he cried out, ““O Lord, make me a 
saint!” And then, feeling that he should 
indeed become a saint, he became a very happy 
boy. 

There were no Sunday-schools in those days. 
Where, then, did this child of the fields and 
woodlands get these serious thoughts? You 
may be sure they did not spring up of them- 
selves, but were the blossoms of seed sown by 


some gentle hands. They were in truth the 
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echoes of the sweet voices of his parents. They 
had taught his infant lips to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostle’s Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments, and other simple forms of holy truth. | 
Their wise cautions had held him back from 
open sins. Their wise words had put thoughts ~ 
of Jesus and heaven and saints into his active 
mind. Blessed are those boys and girls who 
have such parents! Still more blessed are 
they whose hearts become gardens in which 
their parents’ words bloom into spiritual 
beauty ! 

The happy deaths of Freeborn’s sister and 
mother, shortly after, threw a chilling gloom, a 
painful sense of loss which could not be repaired, 
over his usually gladsome spirit. He often 
sought some lonely spot in which to weep. He 
wanted something, but knew not what. Some- 
times an unseen power softened his young soul 
into sweet tenderness. No doubt it was the 
loving Spirit of the ever-loving Jesus. Had 
he then had wise and pious teachers to instruct 


him he would have found his way to the 
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erimson fountain wherein whoever bathes is 
made white, happy, and hopeful. 

But the motherless boy had no such guides. ~ 
Hence, when sent to a new school, he threw off 
the seriousness of his child life, and from his 
twelfth to his sixteenth year, though diligent 
in his school studies, was fond of idle pleasures, 
and lived as though there was no life in the 
great hereafter. 

Just at this time he came in contact with 
Methodism, through the visit of an itinerant 
preacher to his neighborhood. Then the story 
of his conversion told him by a Methodist con- 
vert touched his sensitive soul. The reading 
of a religious book added to his sorrow for sin. 
A narrow escape from drowning while crossing 
a rapid stream led him to ask, “ What would 
have become of my soul had I been drowned ?” 
His guilty conscience gave such fearful answer 
to this query that he “wept bitterly” and 
prayed for mercy. 

While in this state of mind he was riding 


horseback, one May afternoon, down a steep, 


« 
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rocky road. His horse stumbled, threw him 
over its head, fell upon him, and caused him to 
lie senseless on the ground. When he came to 
himself he was on his knees with hands and 
eyes raised to heaven. ‘Had I died,” he. 
thought, “I should have dropped into hell!” 
He was miserable, yet he praised God for spar- 
ing his life. “I will serve thee, O Lord, as 
long as I live!” he cried. Strangely enough, 
all the pain caused by his bruises then left 
him. He also saw a beauty in Jesus which 
drew him toward the cross, and he rose from 
his knees, saying, with all the firmness of his 
strong nature, 

“By the grace of God, I will be a follower of 
Christ.” 

Still he was not a converted youth. Light 
was shining from heaven upon his heart. He 
was a penitent seeking forgiveness of his sins. 
But he was not yet forgiven, because he did not 
yet believe. Shortly after he heard the devout 
Asbury and other Methodist preachers explain 
the way of faith. Still the scales caused by 
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false notions of truth and prejudice against 
Methodism kept him in darkness for several 
months. At last, while riding horseback one 
day, he gave up his pride, his prejudice, his 
unbelief. Throwing the reins of his bridle 
upon the neck of his steed, he clasped his hands 
and cried, 

“ Lord, I submit!” 

His waiting Lord heard his ery of submis- 
sion, sent the holy dove of peace into his soul, 
and made him so happy that he longed to take 
wing and fly to Paradise. His joyous shouts 
rung out far and wide. As he neared his home 
the servants heard them and ran out, gazing 
with looks of surprise at their master’s shining 
face. He bade them come in to family prayers. 
He tried to pray, but his prayer was not peti- 
tion. It was exalted into a song of praise. 

He gave full proof that his conversion was 
real when, after very severe temptations, while 
standing one morning with a hymn book in his 
hand among his slaves—for at that time he was 


a slave-holder—a voice in his heart whispered, 
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“Tt is not right for you to keep your fellow- 
creatures in bondage; you must let the op- 
pressed go free!” 

He was startled. Up to that moment he had 
never even suspected that it was wrong to hold 
a slave, had never heard any man say it was 
wrong, had never read a book on the subject. 
But he knew the voice that spoke to him, 
and, like a loyal disciple, did not hesitate 
to obey his Lord. After pausing a minute, he 
replied, 

“Lord, the oppressed shall go free!” 

Then addressing his slaves, he said, “ You do 
not belong to me. I do not desire your services 
without paying you wages.” 

“A divine sweetness ran through my whole . 
frame,” he wrote after this noble act of obedi- 
ence. To his dying day he never doubted that 
it was God’s voice that bade him free his slaves. 
He never regretted that grand deed. O, that 
all who heard that heavenly voice had been as 
loyal to God and duty as Freeborn Garrettson ! 

‘Slavery would have died a natural death long, 
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long ago, instead of being washed away, as it 
was, by a crimson freshet of patriot blood. It 
is always safe to do right; never either wise or 
safe to do wrong. , 

Young Garrettson no longer hesitated to join 
the Methodists, nor to work for his Lord by 
trying to persuade others to come to Jesus. 
Still he had no idea of becoming a traveling 
preacher. His old slave-holding friends insulted 
him because he had set his slaves free. He was 
called to join our patriot army, but refused, 
because he thought it wrong to bear arms even 
in so good a cause. In this he may have been 
mistaken, yet who can help admiring his spirit! 
He was regarded by many as an enthusiast. 
But he cared.for none of these things. His 
- heart was given to the Prince of Peace. He 
exhorted, prayed, preached, wherever he found 
an opportunity. His word was so fruitful and 
the call of the Holy Comforter so clear that, 
after many mental conflicts, he concluded, in 
1776, to join the noble little band of itinerant 


preachers who were striving, with the self- 
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devotion of martyrs, to carry the Methodist flag 
over this great country. 

Those were perilous times. The country was 
disturbed by the tramp of armies, the roll of 
drums, the roar of battles. People were ex- 
cited by evil passions. Tories and patriots 
suspected each other. Methodist preachers 
were charged falsely with being “ King George 
men;” they were hated by dead professors and 
by ministers who, knowing nothing of true 
piety, had become preachers, not to save souls, 
but only to gain a living. Hence, when Gar- 
rettson entered on his work, with a soul flaming 
with zeal, a tongue striking at popular sins with 
words sharp as highly-tempered swords, and 
with a power given him by the Spirit of Christ, 
he met with much fierce and bitter opposition. 
He was slandered, insulted, beaten, mobbed, 
shut up in prison. Yet nothing could drive 
him from his chosen work. His nature, though 
kind and gentle, was cast ina heroic mold. He 
met the foes of Christ with a meekness derived 


from his beloved Lord. Wonderful success 
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crowned his ministry in his native Maryland, 
in Virginia, in North Carolina, in Delaware, 
and in Pennsylvania. Dr. Coke, who met him 
in 1784, said of him, “ He seems to be all meek- 
ness and love, and yet all activity.” By his - 
undaunted courage he won a place for himself 
among those great souls who, though un- 
crowned, deserve to be called kings of men. 

In 1784, after our patriots had won the prize 
of national independence, Dr. Coke was so im- 
pressed with the ability of Garrettson that he 
requested him to go to NovaScotia. Our noble 
brother consented, and after a stormy passage 
by sea found himself in that bleak country in 
the early part of the year 1785. But he soon 
found that even there the divine Christ had 
bitter enemies as well as warm friends. While 
preaching in Halifax one evening stones were 
thrown at him through the window. One, 
weighing little less than a pound, barely missed 
his head. What did he say to this assault? 
Here is his-comment upon it: “This is but 


trifling, if I can win souls to Jesus!” 
9 
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These words give us the great key-note to this 
good man’s life. Love for the Christ was the 
motive power of all he did and suffered. To 
enlist men under his Lord’s banner was his aim. 
Hence, as he had toiled in the sunny south, so 
now he wrought in the wild woods and on the 
bleak hills of Nova Scotia. No obstacle stopped 
him from traveling constantly from village to 
village. Where there were roads he rode 
horseback. In places where no roads except 
Indian foot-paths could be found, he strapped 
a portmanteau upon his shoulders and walked. 
Not unfrequently he waded through swamps 
and in mud and water knee-deep. On some 
of these long, lonesome, wearisome walks he 
had to subsist on the bread and pork he car- 
ried in his knapsack and on the water from the 
babbling brook. Now and then the only rest- 
ing-place he could find was a couch of leaves or 
hemlock branches. In winter his sufferings 
from hail, snow, and cold were very bitter. 
Once, in a thinly-settled district, he struggled 


through the unbeaten snow to a lonely house, 
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before which his weary beast stood still. Some 
children opened the door. He made out to 
dismount, stagger into the log-cabin, and throw 
himself upon a bed in an almost insensible 
condition. The wondering children, whose 
parents were absent, threw plenty of bed-cover- 
ing upon him, but it was nine hours before his 
senses returned. Cold and fatigue had dragged 
him dowh to the very gate of death. O heroic 
knight of the cross! 

Did he do this work and brave these dangers 
for money? No, no. He had property in- 
herited from his father more than sufficient for 
all his needs, and he preached without fee or 
reward wherever he went. Noble hero! It 
was not for himself, nor for gain, nor for fame, 
that he wrought, but only for the honor of God, 
the good of men. O greatly good man! Other 
ministers could preach with greater eloquence, 
learning, and grace, but none could excel him 
in goodness, benevolence, and self-sacrifice. 

In Nova Scotia, Garrettson was often met by 


people who were stubborn believers in the now 
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dying theories of the Calvinists. One of these 
said to him, 

.“T do not like part of your doctrine.” 

“ What part don’t you like,” asked Garrett- 
son, in his usual good-natured manner. , 

“ You say, sir, that a saint may fall.” 

To this Garrettson rejoined by inquiring, 
“Do you know that you were ever converted ?” 

The man was positive that he was regener- 
ated, but confessed that he was at that time in 
what he styled ‘‘a winter state.” 

By “a winter state” Garrettson made him 
acknowledge that he meant that he was living 
in known sin. Then the faithful preacher said 
to him: 

“You do not believe in falling from grace 
because you are already fallen. You call this 
‘a winter state!’ I call it lying in the arms of 
the wicked one. You may talk as you will of 
your past experience, but I would not give a 
straw for your chance of heaven if you die in 
this state. You are trying to reconcile Christ 
and Belial.” 
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The confused Calvinist tried to turn the point 
of this sharp arrow by lightly replying, 

“O, I shall be raised up at the last: day.” 

“You will,” rejoined our plain-speaking 
hero, “but unless you repent it will be to be 
cast into the lake of fire!” 

These words struck home, and the man seemed 
deeply moved. But he turned “upon his heel, 
walked away, and the preacher saw him no 
more. 

It was by such thrusts at the unscriptural 
notions of Calvinism, once so generally believed 
in many parts of this country, that our fathers 
did wonders in upsetting that false creed. It is 
very rarely preached to-day, and if it were peo- 
ple would forsake the churches whose preachers 
proclaimed it. It was a horrible creed that dis- 
honored the blessed God and encouraged men 
to continue in sin. 

During his two years of service in Nova 
Scotia his labors were so greatly blessed that 
John Wesley invited him to remain as superin- 


tendent of his societies there. But Garrettson 
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finally resoived to labor henceforth in the United 
States. With a zeal that knew no abatement, 
until checked by the infirmities of age, he toiled 
as stationed preacher or presiding elder over a 
stretch of country reaching from Baltimore to 
Northern New York and New England. But 
wherever he went his word fell with sweetness 
and power upon many souls. He was a leader 
of men, and he guided their feet, not into evil 
paths, but into the narrow way which leads to 
purity and endless bliss. 

When he was forty-one years old this good 
man married an honored and elect lady named 
Catharine Livingston. Seven years after this 
happy marriage he built a house on a lovely spot 
in Rhinebeck on the banks of the beautiful Hud- 
son River. He made this his home, but contin- 
ued working for his Lord, as presiding elder or 
missionary, until 1827. Then the infirmities of 
over seventy-five years of active life, and fifty- 
two years of such itinerant work as few have 
equaled, brought on a very. painful and incura- 
ble disease, 
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The sufferings of Garrettson during his mor- 
tal sickness were at times “agonizing and un- 
utterable.” He bore them with heroic fortitude 
and Christ like resignation. To the sympathetic 
words of his friends he said, 

“T shall be purified as by fire. I shall be 
made perfect through sufferings. It is all right, 
all right; not a pain too much.” 

Thus, with sublime patience, he bore his mar- 
tyr-like pangs. When his strength began to 
fail, he became at times delirous, at other times 
languid and inclined to sleep. At this stage of 
his sickness he would often faintly whisper, 

“T want to go home. I want to see Jesus!” 

Not long before the hour of his departure 
he said, “I feel the perfect love of God in my 
soul.” 

When he was in the swellings of that mys- 
terious river men call death, he cried, as if see- 
ing the glory of the throne of the everlasting 
King, 

“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 
Halleluiah! halleluiah! ” 
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Then through several ‘hours he lay with the 
rapture of heaven shining in his pale face, and 
the silence of the grave upon his lips. Once 
more only did he open them, when, clasping his 
wasted hands and looking heavenward, he whis- ° 
pered, 

“Glory! glory!” 

At last the critical moment arrived. His 
saintly soul was pluming her wings to fly from 
her worn-out fleshly dwelling. A preacher 
present prayed that the dying patriarch’s mantle 
might fall on his sorrowing brethren. Then 
the chamber was filled with the heavenly Pres- 
ence, and Freeborn Garrettson was in heaven. 

Very touching were the words of his beloved 
wife in the moment that witnessed his depart- 
ure. The agony of separation was in her heart, 
but it was softened by the oil of .submission. 
Tears streamed plenteously down her cheeks. 
Yet, clasping her hands and looking toward 
heaven, she exclaimed, 

“Yes, Lord! We give him up freely—freely 


give him up to thee!” 
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This was the language of the same mighty 
faith as that which had enabled her departed 
one to triumph in death. It enabled the be- 
reaved lady to look forward to the day of the 


resurrection, and to say with an ancient poet : 


“The happy and just times are coming 
When God every hope shall fulfill, 

And visibly then thou must render 
What now in thy keeping lies still.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THREE LOYAL METHODIST LADIES. 


“Fathers may hate us or forsake, 
God's foundlings, then, are we: 
Mother on child no pity take, 
But we shall still have Thee.”—KEBLE. 
EARLY three quarters of a century ago 
a protracted meeting was being held in a 
humble log-cabin of what was then the distant 
West. One evening, the plainly dressed Meth- 
odist matrons and maidens were surprised to see 
a young lady dressed in the highest style of 
fashion enter the humble meeting-house and 
take a seat among them. 

They knew this showy girl to be the daughter 
of a rich infidel who was a member of the Leg- 
islature which was then in session at the State 
Capitol. They also knew that he had taught 
this young lady to despise the Christian religion. 
In fact, the unfortunate maiden was more fa- 


miliar with the names and works of noted 
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infidel writers than she was with the name 
of Jesus and his disciples, or with the Holy 
Bible. She had been well educated in all things 
_ but religion. You will not be surprised, there- 
fore, to be told that the good Methodists in that 
log-chapel looked on her coming among them 
with wonder in their eyes. 

Why she was there the maiden herself scarce- 
ly knew. No one had invited her, only a gentle 
impulse she did not understand had stirred 
within her soul and inclined her to visit the 
place. No doubt that impulse was the breath- 
ing of the holy Comforter, though she knew 
him not. Neither did she feel at her ease in 
what was to her a strange assembly. Ina draw- 
-ing-room with gay and fashionable people she 
would have been perfectly at home ; but there 
she felt out of her place. 

The sermon fixed her attention. Its theme 
was the wondrous love of Christ. It was all 
new to her, for she had never before heard a 
sermon, neither had she ever read the Bibie. 


The old, old story moved her so deeply that, 
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before the preacher closed, her heart was 
broken. She wept freely and sobbed aloud. 
The loving Comforter, whose soft drawings had 
guided her to the chapel, was now convincing 
her of sin. : 

When she reached home her solemn face pro- 
claimed to her mother that she was the subject 
of some new strong emotion. Half suspicious 
of the truth, that lady, with a stern aspect and 
hard voice, asked, 

“Where have you been to-night, Eliza?” 

“T have been to the Methodist meeting, mam- 
ma,” she replied. 

“You have!” exclaimed her mother, angrily. 
“Tf you go there, those fanatics will ruin you 
forever. If it comes to your father’s ears that 
you have been to a Methodist meeting, he will 
banish you from his house. Besides, you ought 
to know better. Your education should keep 
you from all such improprieties. I hope I shall 
never hereafter hear of your going to such a 
place.” 


O foolish mother! to censure an act she ought 
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to have approved. Her words were like sharp 
arrows in her daughter’s heart. She had hereto- 
fore always obeyed her mother’s commands. 
But now she felt drawn to the meeting by a 
secret force she knew not how to resist. Talk- 
ing to herself, she said, “Shall I disobey my 
mother, displease my father, and perhaps be ban- 
ished from my home ?” 

There was anguish in the thought. But, then, 
the words of the preacher about the love of the 
Christ, and the duty of his disciples to give up 
all things for his sake, finally led her to exclaim, 
“J will forsake all for Christ !” Na 

Brave girl! Guided by this noble purpose 
she went to the next evening meeting. After 
the sermon she pressed through the crowded 
aisle to the mourner’s bench, kneeled down, 
and began sobbing and crying aloud for mercy. 
Knowing the character of her infidel father, 
and the kind of instruction he had given her, 
the good people looked upon her with wonder 
and sympathy. The souls of the praying ones 
were stirred within them, and for two hours 
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they struggled with her in earnest prayer, until, 
wearied in body, and flagging in faith because 
the beautiful penitent wore a wreath of flowers 
and a plume of feathers in her hat, they rose to 
sing the closing hymn. But God knew that 
Eliza’s flowers and feathers were not in her 
thoughts. She wore them, not because she was 
vain, but because of the habits of the people 
among whom she had lived and moved. He 
knew that when she became a disciple she would 
regulate her dress by the rules of custom, tem- 
pered by good taste and common sense. Hence 
the holy Comforter, though unseen, was breath- 
| ing upon her anguished spirit. While the people 
sang He blessed her. The verse which lifted her 
heart into faith and love was this: 
“ Yet save a trembling sinner, Lord, 
Whose hope, still hovering round thy word, 


Would light on some sweet promise there, 


Some sure support against despair.” 


As the last strain of this sweet prayer died 
away, Eliza was seen to raise her head. There | 


was a light shining amid the tears that filled 
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her soft blue eyes, which proclaimed the pres- 
ence of the beams of the Sun of Righteousness 
shining on her now happy soul. Rising to her 
feet she embraced the pious matrons whose 
words and prayers had guided her to the feet of 
the loving Christ. It was.a precious moment 
of pure gladness to all. The glory of Christ 
made that log-cabin the gate of heaven. 

The midnight had come. That did not dis- 
turb her, for had she not often spent that hour 
whirling through the giddy mazes of the sinful 
dance? Now, filled with a joy hitherto unknown 
to her heart, she returned to her home. Enter- 
ing her mother’s room, with a radiant face she 
exclaimed, “O, how precious is the Saviour! ” 
Her happy soul yearned for her mother’s em- 
brace; but instead of love’s kind greeting she 
met with the stern repulse of infidel anger. 
Very bitter, indeed, were her mother’s re- 
proaches. 

“Goto your room!” she cried. “Cease your 
nonsense, or I will drive you out of the house. 


You have disgraced yourself!” 
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This was indeed a sore trial for Eliza to meet 
at the very beginning of her Christian and 
Methodistic life. Her mother’s sharp words 
cut deeply; but, retiring to her chamber, she 
poured the story of her trouble into the ears of 
her loving Lord, and was comforted. 

Other and more severe trials awaited her. 
Her father, when informed of her conversion, 
was filled with very violent anger. Using many 
profane words, he said, 

“Twill banish her from my house. I will 
disown and disinherit her!” 

O wicked father! He did not then know 
how God could strengthen his daughter to hold 
fast her faith, despite the anger which raged in 
his infidel soul. But the maiden’s faith was 
true, and Jesus helped her to say with much 
calmness, 

“When my father and mother forsake me 
the Lord will take me up.” 

In a short time Eliza’s faith was put to the 
test. -The hour fixed for her father’s return 


arrived. Standing at a window she watched for 
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his coming. As soon as he came in sight she 
hastened to meet him at the garden gate. When 
he leaped from his saddle she stepped to his 
side, turned her pale but peaceful face toward 
him, and was about to kiss him; but, instead of 
permitting her filial embrace, he roughly seized 
her arm, struck her with his riding-whip, and 
with a curse shouted, 

“ Begone, begone! You shall never enter 
my house again!” 

O cruel, unnatural father! In his wrath he 
had sent his beautiful child, with sad face and 
weeping eyes, down the lane leading from his 
house. But the maiden’s affectionate Lord and 
Master went with her and comforted her. 

What did Eliza do? She found refuge in 
the house of a poor, pious Methodist widow, in 
whose humble home she poured forth the an- 
guish of her heart in earnest prayers for her 
angry, unkind father and mother. So intense 
was her desire that she neither slept nor ate a 
mouthful of food for twenty-four hours. 


And the father, what did hedo? Foolish man! 
10 
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The blows he had given to his child had caused a 
fearful burning in his own soul. While watch- 
ing Eliza’s retiring figure as she walked sobbing © 
along the lane, a very demon of misery took | 
possession of him. Going into the house he 
found his wife, who had seen his violent treat- 
ment of their child, as wretched as himself. He 
sat down, but neither of them could talk. When 
called to supper he could not eat, though he had 
been riding all day. He went to his library, but 
could not read or write. He retired to his 
chamber, but could not sleep. The next day he 
wandered about his farm like one vainly seek- 
ing some lost object. By and by his eyes were 
opened to see that the treatment of his daugh- 
ter simply because she had become a disciple of 
the Christ was the cruel fruit of his cherished 
infidelity. He relented. He wept. He prayed. 
Finally, he called a servant and bade him 
take Eliza’s horse and bring her back to his 
home. 

Eliza was still praying when the servant rode 


toward the widow’s, leading her saddle-horse by 
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the bridle. Running to the little chamber where 
the maiden was praying, her hostess opened the 
door, and exclaimed, “ Eliza, your father has 
sent for you!” 
- The widow’s words changed the maiden’s 
sorrow into joy. Hastening to the door, she 
mounted her familiar steed, rode swiftly home, 
and when her father met her at the garden gate 
she sprang into his arms with a gladness which 
for the moment was unspeakable. Very soon 
her father said, 

“ My angel of mercy, I am ready to travel 
with you to the heavenly inheritance.” 

Thus was Eliza’s heroic loyalty to the Mas- 
‘ter rewarded. Both her father and mother 
became faithful followers of the Christ. And 
being whole-hearted from the starting-point, 
they and their noble daughter continued loyal 
to the end. a 

Exrranor Dorsry was the name of another 
of the elect ladies who did honor to American 
Methodism in the olden time. She was the 
wife of a Judge Dorsey. Instead of being 
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ashamed of her Church because it was decried 
by the proud, and hated by formal Christians 
and openly wicked men, this accomplished lady » 
gloried in it. Her house was a restful home, a ° 
“House Beautiful,” for the great Asbury and : 
other preachers when in her neighborhood. 
Methodism had guided her to the blessed Christ, 
and therefore she loved it, stood by it bravely 
in the face of its enemies, and supported it with 
her money and her influence. 

Early in the present century she removed 
from the home of her childhood in Maryland, 
and settled with her family in Lyons, New 
York. An interesting incident which took 
place in that town will give you some idea of 
the heroism which she displayed in support of 
her beloved Church, and her still more greatly 
beloved and adored Master. 

The people in Lyons hated and persecuted 
the small but respectable band of Methodists 
which lived there and worshiped in a little 
chapel. As the proud priests and the thought- 
less rabble mocked our Lord in Jerusalem, so 
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these Lyonnese persecutors laughed at their 
Methodist neighbors. They carried their spite 
so far at times as to insult them during services 
in their modest chapel. They did this one 
evening while a preacher, named Thomas Smith, 
was preaching. He paused a moment or two, 
_ and the ungracious rabble became quiet. Then, 
speaking very solemnly, the preacher said: 

“T should not wonder if Lyons should be 
visited on the morrow in a way that it never 
has been before, and perhaps never will be again 
to the end of time.” _ 

This speech was like an enigma, but the con- 
sciences of the guilty ones led them to interpret 
it as a prophecy of judgment. They were awed. 
They sat silent to the close of the service. 
Then, with excited manner, they gathered round 
Mr. Smith, and, with uplifted hands, exclaimed, 
“Wor Heaven’s sake, tell us what is to happen 
here to-morrow!” 

“ Let to-morrow speak for itself,” the preach- 
er replied. 

Mr. Smith then went home with Judge 
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Dorsey and his good wife. They lived a short 
distance out from the village. The next morn- 
ing, being desirous of visiting people generally at » 
their homes, the preacher said to Mrs. Dorsey, 

“Sister Dorsey, I wish you to go with me . 
into Lyons this morning, as there are some 
families to which I cannot get access without 
you.” 

Few women would have been willing to 
venture on such a course of visitation as the 
preacher proposed. But it suited her heroic 
spirit. She went. They found the village in 
commotion, expecting that some fearful thing 
would happen. At the first hostile house they 
visited, Mr. Smith, finding them subdued in 
feeling, talked very faithfully and offered 
prayer. On going out they found an excited 
crowd gathered about the door. The Method- 
ists joined their preacher and his noble hostess. 
Forming a procession, they went from house to 
house praying for the souls of the inmates. 
They were freely admitted every-where, for the 


hand of the Lord was upon the people. Even the 
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doors of the tavern, where many of the mock- 
ers made their head-quarters, opened at their 
approach. It was indeed a day of gracious vis- 
itation, such as Lyons had never seen before. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the people of 
God formed a circle on the village green. 
Thirty-two souls, born of God during that day 
of house-to-house visitation, stood within that. 
sacred circle. Altogether, there were forty 
men and women added to the Methodist Church 
through that day’s labor. The spirit of perse- - 
cution was transformed by the Holy Spirit into 
one of love and friendship. It was in truth a 
high day for Methodism in Lyons. 

If Mrs. Dorsey had been less heroic than she 
was she would have declined to accompany 
Parson Smith. In that case it is doubtful if he 
could have carried out his purpose, and in all 
probability Lyons would have missed the gra- 
cious visitation of that hallowed day. Let us 
therefore honor the heroism of that noble Meth- 
odist lady. 

Let me now guide your thoughts to the good 
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city of Boston, and to a noble lady who lived 
there some seventy years ago. This lady lived 
in a fine mansion, and was a member of the 
Unitarian Church. She moved in the very best 
social circles of that famous city, and that, not 
by favor, but by right of her ancestral blood. 
~ She was the niece of Governor Hancock, one of 
the patriotic signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

This fashionable lady had a maid-servant who 
was a lively and faithful Methodist. She also 
occasionally employed a colored woman as a 
char-woman who was also a devoted Methodist. 
These good but humble sisters were kindred 
spirits. With warm hearts and fervid words, 
they often talked about their beloved Lord. 
Their mistress, by hearing their conversation at 
times, became interested in their pious experi- 
ences, and, moved by curiosity to seek some 
knowledge of what seemed to her a novel spe- 
cies of religion, she one day looked into a vol- 
ume of Wesley’s “Sermons” that belonged to 


the maid-servant. The title of the discourse | 
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which first met her eye was, “ The Witness of 
the Spirit.” 

To her this was a mystical phrase. She had 
never noted it before, albeit she now saw that 
it was derived from the text of the sermon. 
She then read the discourse. It was to her 
what the anointing clay in the hands of Jesus 
was to the blind man of old. The scales fell 
from her eyes, and, to her astonishment, she saw 
that, though she was a member of a church, she 


was not a disciple of the Christ. She also saw 


+ by the clear light of Wesley’s teaching how she 


might attain to the honor and sweetness of 
discipleship. And then, led, as she no doubt 
was, by a greater than Wesley, even by the 
holy Comforter, she earnestly sought and soon 
found the delightful rest which the Christ so 
lovingly offers to all who seek pardon and peace 
through faith in his redeeming blood. 

After this sweet experience she found that 
the preaching in her Church did not feed the 
new hunger which had come into her soul. It 


was very pleasing to the ear, perhaps to the 
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mind, also, but it did not tell her of that divine 
Jesus whom she had taken into her heart, and 
for whose love her soul longed, as does the 
thirsty hart for the water-brook in a season of » 
drought. As if meant to deaden her spiritual ° 
appetite, about that time a new version of the 
Gospels, with less of Jesus in it than in the 
received one, was introduced and read in the 
church. 

Moved by her heart-hunger, she went to an 
orthodox church the next Sabbath. Seeing a 
stranger in its pulpit whom she did not care to 
hear, she left the building, intending to return 
home. But guided, no doubt, by her unseen 
Shepherd, she lighted on the Methodist Church 
in what was then called Bromfield Lane. She 
paused before its door a moment, and then said 
to herself, 

“JT will go in here and see if they preach as 
Wesley did.” 

Elijah Hedding, afterward famous as Bishop 
Hedding, preached a sermon that was no doubt 


strong, clear, sound, and impressive. It was 
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full of the truth this lady’s hungry soul 
eraved. With a resolution which, under her 
circumstances, was truly heroic, in that it. in- 
volved the censure of the proud circle in which 
she moved, she said to herself, 

“This is Wesley’s meeting, and this preach- 
ing is according to Wesley’s preaching; and 
here will I join if they will receive me.” 

A noble purpose, thus expressed in genuine 
John Hancock style! But did she maintain it ? 
She did, and that right royally, too. She sought 
Mr. Hedding in his parsonage shortly after, told 
him the story of her conversion, and added, 

“ And now I have come to offer myself as a 
member of your Church.” 

Seeing that she was richly dressed, the faith- 
ful Hedding, after giving her suitable informa- 
tion about the way into the Church, said, 

“T perceive, madam, that you are splendidly 
dressed, but we hold to plain dress, and our 
members generally observe it, and if you join 
the Methodists you will have to lay aside that 
gay dress.” 
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Had this lady been half-hearted she would 
have hesitated to make this sacrifice of a man- 
ner of dressing, which, to one situated as she 
had always been, could not appear to her as it 
did to the good sisters of the Church, whose 
associations had always been of a much humbler 
character. But her conversion had been thor- 
ough, and if she had once cherished a love of 
costly apparel she had ceased to do so. She 
now preferred the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit to the bright array of fashion, and 
therefore she promptly replied, 

“T know it, sir; and I intend to do it. I 
have read your Discipline, and I intend to con- . 
form to it.” 

This reply illustrated the true Methodistic 
spirit, which is always ready to yield its prej- 
udices, its questionable practices, and whatever 
else tends to dim the flame of spiritual life. To 
keep that divine fame perpetually burning, an 
inextinguishable blaze of holy love, is the su- 
preme aim of every genuine Methodist. 


This noble lady lived up to her purpose. She 
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appeared at church the next Sabbath, not in the 
gay costume of a rich worldling, but, as Hed- 
ding said, “dressed as plain and as neat as ever 
Methodist women were required to dregs.” She 
was duly received on probation. 

Did she persevere? Most assuredly she did. 
Having begun right, she had no more desire to 
look back toward the worldly life she had so 
nobly forsaken, than her noble uncle had to 
shrink from his dread responsibility after sign- 
ing the Declaration of Independence. Provi- 
dence deprived her of her husband shortly after 
her conversion, but she lived several years after 
his decease, said Bishop Hedding, “as devout, 
pious, uniform, and rational a Christian as I 
ever knew, and died in the triumphs of faith.” 
O noble woman! Who can doubt that her life 
was vastly happier, more beautiful in its humil- 
ity, than it would have been if, shrinking from 
association with Boston Methodism, which was 
very feeble at that time, she had joined some 
wealthier and more fashionable body? Let us, 


therefore, honor the memory of this devoted 
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Methodist, this noble-minded niece of aristocratic 
John Hancock! Doubtless when she sat among 
her modest sisters in Bromtield Lane she could 


unite with them in singing, 


“ We walk with him in white, 
We in his likeness shine; 
Our robes are robes of light, 
Our righteousness divine ; 
On all the groveling things of earth 
With pity we look down, 
And claim in honor of our birth 
A never-fading crown.”—J, WESLEY. 
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Bishop Emory. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A YOUNG LAWYER'S HEROIC CHOICE. 


““O, let us count those things the best 
That best will prove at last; 
And count such men the only blest 
That do such things hold fast.”—Bunyan. 


MAGINE a small log out-house on a farm in 
* Maryland. It looks as if it was built fora 
laundry or wash-house. But listen! There is 
a hum of childish voices floating from its little 
window. It must, therefore, be either a chil- 
dren’s play-room or school-house. Let us step 
in through its half-open door. Ah! it is a 
school. The teacher is speaking to a class of 
young urchins standing round his desk. He 
says to the head boy, 

“ Spell acorn!” 

“A by itself, a; c-o-rn, corn ; a-corn,” replies 
the boy, with a self-satisfied air. 

“Correct,” rejoins Mr. Stattard, the teacher. 
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Then, nodding to the next in the class, he adds, 
“Spell abet.” 

“A by itself, a; b-e-t, bet; a-bet,” the boy» 
responds. 

You laugh, as well you may, at this queer oan 
of spelling; yet these are only examples of the 
manner boys and girls were taught to spell by 
some old-fashioned teachers a hundred years 
ago. People called it the abistlepha method, by 
which mystical word they meant a by ztself, 
corrupted by being spoken very rapidly. The 
same teachers called &c., ampersand. Teachers 
follow more sensible methods in these times, 
for which you ought to be thankful. 

But you must not think that such teachers 
taught their scholars nothing useful. In fact, 
many of them did drive many good things into 
their minds. Some of the boys from this very 
log-house went home with one of their num- 
ber, named John, one day. John’s mother, 
knowing that they were preparing to speak 
at a forthcoming school exhibition, said to 


them, 
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‘Come into my parlor, boys, and let me hear 
you speak your pieces.” 

They consented. The good lady was quite 
pleased with their performances. At last her. 
own dear child stepped onto the floor. His 
fine face wore a sweet, rapt expression. His 
voice was full of tender feeling as, with uplifted 
eyes, he recited Addison’s beautiful hymn, be- 


ginning with these lines, 


“The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim.” 


It was very plain, to that good mother, that 
John’s heart was deeply moved by the senti- 
ments of this elegant hymn. And her pious 
soul fed on the swect nectar of hope as she said 
to herself, 

“Tf my dear boy ever becomes a true Chris- 
tian, he will be found among the preachers of 
the Gospel.” 


This impression was no idle fancy, for that 
11 
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boy did become a preacher, and a Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church! Let us see how 
he climbed to this high honor. 

His name was Joun Emory. He was born 
on the banks of the Chester River, Maryland, 
April 11, 1789. Both his parents were Meth- 
odists. His father was a class-leader in the 
Church, and'a very honorable magistrate and 
judge in the State. 

You have- seen Master John’s first school. 
His next one was farther from home, and he 
had to ride to it on horseback behind his elder 
brother. The teacher in this school was so far 
from being its master that when the boys wanted 
a holiday they used to turn him out of the 
building, and keep him out until he granted 
their request. But his next teacher was a man 
of mettle, as well as knowledge, and laid the 
foundation of a good English education in 
John’s active mind. 

John’s father wished to make his boy a law- 
yer. Hence he sent him, when ten years of 


age, to a classical school thirty miles from home. 
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When only fourteen years old the promising 
lad was sent to Washington College. At fifteen 
he entered a law oftice. When only nineteen 
he was admitted to the bar, and, after opening 
an office, soon found himself on the way to a 
profitable practice. 

This was a fine beginning, you will say. Yes, 
it was; but it did not drop into his hands like 
an over-ripe peach falling from a tree. Rather, 
it was the fruit of hard study and good behay- 
ior. He had not rebelled against the severe 
drilling of his teachers, but had so given his 
mind to school and college work that his.tutors 
were proud of him. One of them had written 
to his father, while the boy was yet under eleven 
years old, saying, 

“Your son is as hearty as a buck, and I am 
well assured he will make his way anywhere if 
he has a chance.” 

A little later, and at a time when the lad was 
suffering from the effects of an accident, this 
teacher wrote, 

“ Notwithstanding your son has broken his 
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arm, it is expected he will get a premium... . 
You may consider yourself blessed in a peculiar 
manner by Providence in possessing such a 
son.” 

Thus, you perceive, John did not fancy that 
he could reach success in life as one ascends in 
an elevator to the top of a tall building. He 
knew it had to be won as men climb, step by 
step, to the top of Mont Blane, aided by alpen- 
stocks and directed by guides. Hence he did 
good work over his books, and was recognized 
as a promising lawyer when only nineteen 
years old. No roistering, lazy, pleasure-lov- 
ing student ever won, or ever will win, such a 
prize. 

You may have heard some good people say, 
“Man proposes, but God disposes.” This prov- 
erb was verified in young Emory’s. case. His 
father, as already stated, proposed, while John 
was yet a child, to make him a lawyer. That 
is anoble profession. But God so disposed the 
young man’s heart that he chose the nobler 


office of preaching the Gospel. I will tell you 
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how this change in his profession came to be 
made. 

During his boyhood, young Emory, seeing the 
beauty of true piety in the pure lives of his 
father and mother, was strongly moved to be-. 
come a disciple of the blessed Christ. But the 
pride of his heart held him back until, when 
nearly seventeen years old, he trampled that 
foolish, wicked pride beneath his feet. Behold 
him, at that age, walking, with a sorrowful 
face, by the river’s side near his father’s house. 
Coming to the garden gate, he stops, leans his 
head upon the post, and, with a purpose born in 
the depths of his soul, makes a whispered pledge 
to God, in something like these words: 

“Q Lord, I will be thy servant! I will 
make my resolution public at the very first 
opportunity.” 

This was the grandest act he had ever done. 
He knew what it meant, and his honorable soul 
hastened to fulfill this sublime, this sacred, 
promise. A love-feast was held shortly after. 
It was crowded, but at the first opportunity 
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young Emory arose, and, with very deep feel- 


ing and in the most solemn tones, said, 


“T here call upon God, angels, heaven, earth, — 


and this assembly, to witness that I this day 
_ determine to seek the salvation of my soul!” 

Such a speech from some young men would 
have been esteemed bombastic. In his mouth, 
with his grave manner, and with the people’s 
knowledge of his high character, it made a deep 
impression upon all present. After speaking, 
he dropped upon his knees and called upon God 
for pardon until the close of the love-feast. 
After the preaching which followed the love- 
feast he again kneeled down. A circle of spir- 
itual workers gathered around him, and joined 
with him in earnest prayer. After a short time 
he suddenly rose from his knees. The sweet- 
ness and serenity which now irradiated his 
handsome, happy face, told his friends that the 
Comforter had come into his soul, His lips, 
touched by heavenly fire, were soon opened, 
and he said, 


“T feel peace and comfort. All is calm.” 


= 
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Though not seventeen when he thus publicly 
took the Lord Jesus to be his personal Saviour 
and Master, young Emory proved to be a loyal 
disciple. His heart was true to this high pro- 
fession, and, with a will as firm as a rock, he 
entered at once and without reserve upon every 
Christian duty. No one was more faithful than 
he at class, at prayer-meeting, at public worship, 
in the study of God’s holy word, and in secret 
prayer. Hence, in spite of temptations and 
trials, he grew stronger in faith and in love for | 
his precious Lord. His life bloomed with the 
beauty of holiness. The Church, seeing this 
beauty, soon made him, first a class-leader, and 
then a local preacher. These unsought honors 
were given him because the Church saw that 
he was worthy of them. 

He was just rising into notice as a lawyer 
when a voice in his heart whispered, 

“Tt is your duty to enter the itinerant min- 
istry.” 

Then he was greatly troubled. But his trouble 
did not arise from the fact that to enter the 
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traveling ministry he must give up his fair pros- 
pect of wealth and eminence as a lawyer; nor 
that he must exchange the comforts of his office - 
and of a settled home for the discomforts of a 
life spent partly in the saddle and partly in the — 
uncomfortable lodgings which, in those days, 
often fell to the lot of itinerating preachers. 
To a young man of delicate health and refined 
feeling these were no trifles. But the thought 
of them did not cause a ripple in his noble 
breast. What he dreaded was the displeasure of 
his father! 

True, his father was a Christian and a Meth- 
odist. But, as you know, he had set his heart 
on seeing this son a lawyer. To this end he 
had, at much expense, given him the best aca- 
demic training within his reach.’ And now that 
his hope of seeing his beloved boy rise to emi- 
nence at the bar gave promise of fulfillment, he 
would naturally be greatly grieved if his son 

should give up the bar for the pulpit. 

Young Emory knew that his father, being 
a man of strong feeling, would be highly 


+ 
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offended. This knowledge threw him into deep 
distress of mind. His filial love made him 
shrink from doing any thing to grieve his fa- 
ther. His belief that it was the Master’s will 
that he should be a preacher was in conflict with 
that affection. Hence, his breast became a bat- 
tle-field in which filial love fought with his con- 
viction of duty to the Christ. It was like a 
fierce struggle for life, and his faithful soul was 
tossed about like a frail vessel on an angry sea. 
He settled it at last, while on his knees, in favor 
of Duty. 

‘Heroic John Emory! In covenanting with 
Christ to give up, at his call, the comforts of a 
cultivated home, the profits and the fame of a 
noble profession, and even the good-will of a 
really good, though mistaken, father whom he 
tenderly loved, he made a very great sacrifice. 
But he had this to console him: he did it to 
please his adorable Lord, and to gain precious 
opportunities to lead lost men into the kingdom 
of bliss and glory. 

His father was so offended, when told of his 
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purpose, that he wonld not speak pleasantly or 
write to him fora long time. But his mother 
comforted him. She gloried in his call to the’ 
ministry. She was more pleased to see him in’ 
the itinerant’s saddle than she would have been. 
to see him crowned with the proudest laurels of 
success at the bar. The light of her faith showed 
her that he had chosen the better part. 

Young Emory closed his law office, and went 
forth among the hills and valleys of Maryland 
publishing “ good tidings.” In 1810, when he 
was twenty-one years old, he was admitted on 
trial in the Philadelphia Conference. His plain, 
practical, but very able, sermons soon made him 
popular in the pulpit, especially among intelli- 
gent people. His quiet, dignified manners, 
with the sweetness and tenderness of his spirit, 
caused him to be highly respected and greatly 
beloved as a pastor. He was, indeed, a Chris- 
tian gentleman. It was soon perceived that he 
was no common man. He was also a growing 
man, since he kept up his habits of reading and 


study, in spite of the inconveniences inseparable 
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. from the ever-changing scenes of a circuit 
preacher’s life. 

The success of his son, together with affec- 
tionate messages in the letters he wrote home, 
and their occasional conversations, gradually 
softened the father’s displeasure. The first sign 
of his better feelings was given when young 
‘Emory was visiting at home while on his sec- 
ond circuit. By some accident the young 
preacher had lost his horse, the gift, not of his 
father, but of some friend. After learning this 
fact, the father said to the mother, 

“John can take Wooddle when he goes 
back.” 

Wooddle was the name of the father’s saddle- 
horse. His gift in this quaint manner delighted 
both the young man and his mother; not be- 
cause of Wooddle’s money value, but because 
he was the father’s offering of reconciliation to 
his noble son. 

It was well that the good father relented, 
for his end was approaching. Within a year 


from the time of this gift of his reviving 
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affection he found himself on the border of the 
mystic river which divides time from eternity. 
Young Emory was sent for. There was noth- 
ing now to divide the father from the son. In 
the light which streamed from heaven in his 
last moments the former saw the real grandeur 
of the latter’s surrender of the law for the Gos- 
pel, and was content. Standing by his father’s 
side young Emory asked, 

“ My dear father, do you see your way clear 
to heaven ?” 

“Yes; I am as sure of it as that two and two 
make four.” 

A few minutes later the dying man “ wrapped 
the drapery of his couch ” closer about himself, 
and quietly slept that sweet sleep from which 
the happy sleeper wakes, not on earth, but 
amid the light and musie of .the heavenly 
world. 

The path of such a man as John Emory was | 
sure to be steadily upward. Hence, after two 
years spent on circuits, we find him stationed in 


Philadelphia over its most important Church. 
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During the next twelve years he was in city 
stations. In 1816 he was elected delegate to 
the General Conference. Four years later that 
august body sent him as its delegate to the 
Wesleyan Conference in England, where he 
was treated with marked kindness, and won 
the honorable distinctions due to superior 
men. 

While Mr. Emory was in England a local 
preacher took him to visit Eaton Hall, the seat 
of an earl. It was said at that time to be the 
most elegant nobleman’s estate in that country. 
While walking in the garden with his friend he 
was met by the earl’s eldest son, whose title was 
Lord Belgrave. After being introduced to Mr. 
Emory, this young lord, being told that he was 
an American, asked him a question. Emory 
knew, of course, that it was proper to say “ Yes, 
my lord,” or “No, my lord,” to such a gentle- 
man. His courtesy moved him to do so, but 
his democratic habit was so fixed that, in spite 
of his courtesy, he kept saying “Sir.” Where- 


upon his friend, the local preacher, dreading the 
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young lord’s displeasure, touched Mr. Emory’s 
elbow and whispered, 

“The proper style in speaking to Lord Bel- » 
grave is to say ‘ My lord” ” 

“T beg your lordship’s pardon,” said Emory 
the next time his lips blundered into the “Sir” 
of his native land. 

It was no use. - His tongue still rebelled 
against his intention to use aristocratic style, 
and continued to intrude the democratic “ Sir” 
to the end of their conversation. If Lord Bel- 
grave was a man of common sense he no doubt 
smiled at this victory of democratic habit over 
Emory’s futile effort to conform to the usages 
of an aristocratic country. 

On another occasion a Welsh lawyer greatly 
amused Mr. Emory by asking him, 

“ Are you an American ?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“Why, you speak English very well!” re- 
joined the lawyer, with an air of surprise. Sub- 
sequently he asked, 


“Ts English much spoken in America?” 
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At that period Americans were not often’ 
seen in England, and many of her citizens 
thought that most Americans were Indians. 
They know us better now, and an American 
might travel to-day from the Tweed to the 
Land’s End without being asked such a ques- 
tion as was put by the Welsh lawyer to Mr. 
Emory. 

While he was in London he was invited to 
preach one Sabbath evening in the City Road 
Chapel. At the close of the service the Rev. 
Joseph Benson met him at the foot of the pul- 
pit stairs, shook him cordially by the hand, and 
said, 

“T thank you, Mr. Emory, for your ser- 
mon. Is this the doctrine you preach in 
America?” 

“Yes, sir; it is the doctrine I have always 
tried to preach, and it is such, I believe, as all 
my brethren preach.” 

“Well,” rejoined Benson, “it is the truth of 
God.” 


This conversation shows that even such an 
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enlightened man as Benson, the commentator, 
held uncertain views of Americans. Why else 
did he ask about the doctrines preached by * 
American Methodist preachers ? 

Emory visited the birthplace of Bishop As- 
bury at Handsworth. He found a cousin of 
the Bishop, named Rogers, an aged man, living 
near Walsal. It afforded him pleasure to find 
the cottage in which the Bishop’s father and 
mother lived and died. He ate bread from 
their dining-table and sat. in the old gentleman’s 
chair. He also visited the buckle-maker’s shop 
in which Asbury worked as an apprentice. His 
respectful love for the good Bishop caused him 
to take a deep interest in these scenes of As- 
bury’s boyhood. 

In 1824 Emory was elected Assistant Agent 
of the Methodist Book Concern. . Four years 
later he became its principal Agent. In 1832 
he was elected a Bishop. Thus, when only 
forty-three years of age, you see him crowned 
with the highest honor in the gift of his 
Church. 
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He was proving himself to be a man emi- 
nently fitted to fill that high office when, in 
December, 1835, he was bidden by his Lord 
to “come up higher.” This call was very un- 
expected, and it came very abruptly. He started 
from his home about six o’clock one morning, 
for the city of Baltimore, in a light carriage. 
Shortly after dawn he was found bleeding and 
insensible on the road-side. It is supposed that 
his horse ran away with him, and that he had 
either leaped from the carriage or had been 
thrown out. He was carried by careful hands 
toa neighboring tavern. But he never spoke 
again. In the evening of that fatal day he ex- 
changed the Bishop’s miter for a crown of im- 
mortal glory. 

Bishop Emory was one of the purest, wisest, 
most valuable of men. He was an honor to 
American Methodism, as he would have been to 
any other branch of our Lord’s Church in which 
his lot might have been cast. To the boys and 
girls of modern Methodism he stands as an ex- 


ample of heroic piety, of devotion to study, 
12° 
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and of a life unstained by even youthful vices. 
He was a prince of the kingdom of Christ. 
Bishop Emory, though great in mind and 
exalted in character, had a small body. He ° 
weighed only about one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. Yet he was well proportioned, 
his features were very regular, and his aspect 
manly, almost stern at times. Goodness and 
gentleness beamed from his eyes, though he 
rarely laughed. Yet his face was often bright, 
lighted by a genial smile. His looks and man- 
ner, as well as his pure and active life, showed 


him to be a Bishop possessing 


‘“‘A father’s tenderness, a shepherd’s care, 

A leader's courage, which the cross can bear, 
A ruler’s awe, a watchman’s wakeful eye, 

A pilot’s skill, the helm in storms to ply. 

A fisher’s patience, and a laborer’s toil, 

A guide’s dexterity to disembroil, 

A prophet’s inspiration from above, 

A teacher’s knowledge and a Saviour’s love.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE BASHFUL BACKWOODS PREACHER. 


“Remember now and always that life is no idle dream, but 
a solemn reality, based upon eternity, and encompassed by 
eternity. Find out your task; stand to it; the night cometh 
when no man can work.—THOMAS CARLYLE. 


MAGINE a stout, healthy, coarsely-clad boy 

walking homeward from a freshly plowed 
field. He has just finished his daily task. 
Though only about eleven years old he is inured 
to toil. His parents have recently migrated 
from a lovely region in Maryland, and are mak- 
ing a farm out in the wild woods. Hence all 
the family are busy workers. The boys dig, 
hoe, drive the plow-horses, and look after the 
cattle. The girls milk, make butter, cook, sew, 
spin, and weave inside their cozy log-house. 
To-day, as this boy is wearily walking along, he 
is suddenly startled, An unwonted sound falls 
on his ears. He listens, It is the voice of his 
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best-beloved sister ascending from within a 
wild-wood thicket. A sweet, soft voice it is, 
and it is earnestly pleading with God to pardon * 
her sins. As the lad listens his heart is moved, ° 
and when he walks quietly away his eyes are » 
filled with tears, and his heart moved to imitate 
his sister by praying for his own salvation. 

Being of a very retiring disposition, this boy 
said nothing of these tender feelings to any one. 
But he kept on praying in secret. And one 
lovely morning in the cheerful month of May, 
while he was praying in a quiet woodland nook, 
the peace of Christ filled his young soul. Like 
the tiny springs which leaped and bubbled from 
the mountain-side, the love of Christ sprang up 
in his heart, and he became a happy boy. 

Do you ask his name? It was Roserr R. 
Roserts, who was born in Maryland, 1778, and 
lived to become a Bishop in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Let us now inquire how he 
rose from the humble lot of a farmer’s boy to 
the high office of a Methodist Bishop. 


At first he said little of his conversion, because 
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of his very great diffidence. But he nursed the 
blessed secret by frequent prayer, by reading 
the few books in his father’s house, by going 
to hear the Methodist preachers who found ~ 
their way into his neighborhood, and by closely 
observing what was said and done by those 
around him. As he grew older he had an ever- 
deepening impression that it was God’s will to 
open his way into the ministry. After a time 
he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
was highly esteemed for his modesty, kindness, 
and gentleness. 

-Robert’s father, though a thriving farmer, 
was not rich enough to provide for his large 
family as he wished to do on his farm. Hence, 
when Robert was eighteen he left home, with 
four other young men, to take up land in an 
unsettled part of Pennsylvania. Armed with 
their trusty rifles and with knapsacks strapped 
to their shoulders, they started afoot to seek 
new homes in what was then a vast wilderness. 
They suffered many hardships, but pushed 
bravely on until they reached the valley of the 
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Shenango. There they stopped, selected claims, 
set up their rustic cabins, commenced clearings, 
and took every necessary step to secure titles to © 
the land. At the close of the summer they . 
retraced their steps and spent the winter in their ~ 
paternal homes. 

The following spring young Roberts returned 
to his Shenango farm and went to work in good 
earnest. One of his sisters took up her abode 
with him in his jonely cot. During that sum- 
mer he raised an abundant crop. The ensuing 
winter he and his sister found their abode to be 
both lonely and dangerous. Robert hunted for 
game to supply their frugal table with meat, 
and had several dangerous encounters with deers 
and bears, when, after wounding them with 
his rifle, he sought to end their lives with his 
knife. It was rough living, yet it was healthy, 
and he learned to love it. And when his sister 
married he found a bride near his old home 
heroic and loving enough to be willing to share 
the hardships of his wild-wood life. 


As the years sped on, a voice in his heart 
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continued to bid him prepare to preach the 
Gospel. Yet so bashful was he that when there 
were people enough near his home to form a 
class, and he was appointed its leader, he could 
_ not talk to his members. Literally he was a 
silent class-leader. And when persuaded by a 
preacher to exhort after a sermon his effort was 
a failure. Still the voice within his heart con- 
tinued to bid him preach the Gospel. After a 
long struggle he yielded so far as to preach a 
sermon in view of being licensed. The sermon 
gave so little promise of his future usefulness 
that only a bare majority could be found to vote 
in his favor and to recommend him for admis- 
sion to the Baltimore Conference. 

Behold this half-educated backwoodsman, 
now twenty-two years old, on his way to his 
first appointment! It is the Carlyle Circuit, in 
Cumberland Valley, Pa. It is three hundred 
miles from the home which he had literally 
hewed out of the forest. chiefly with his own 
hands. His route was largely through an al- 


most trackless wilderness and across the passes 
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of the Alleghanies. But having chosen his 
vocation from a solemn sense of duty to his 
beloved Lord, he feels no shrinking. Makinga 
pack of his traveling equipage, he binds it to a | 
horse, and places his wife in her saddle. Load- ; 
ing his own horse in like manner, he mounts the 
beast, and they cheerfully start on their tedious 
journey. At noon they halt beside some babbling 
brook, letting their horses feed by the road-side 
while they kindle a fire, and cook and eat their 
dinner. At night they camp under the shelter _ 
of the friendly trees, making their bed of hem- 
lock branches and covering themselves with 
blankets from their packs. Thus they traveled 
day after day, wearied with the toil of the jour- 
ney, but cheered by the hope of adding to the 
happiness of their flock after reaching their 
circuit. 

His preaching was profitable to the people, if 
not popular. In spite of his bashfulness, he 
soon began to win a good reputation. During 
his first three years he was much hindered by 


sickness, by the death of his horses, by the lack 
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of comfortable homes, and by the weaknesses 
and follies of his rude people. His fourth ap- 
pointment was in the valley of the Shenango, his 
old home. Therefore he and his patient wife 
had to repeat their toilsome journey across the 
Alleghany Mountains. 

On reaching Shenango Circuit this heroic 
couple made their own humble cot their home. 
There Mrs. Roberts lived, almost alone, while 
her husband traversed his extensive circuits 
_ during three years. His was a life of zealous 
toil; hers one of patient loneliness. But both 
were content and happy because they were 
working for a Master whom they truly and 
deeply loved. O noble pair! | 

In 1808, Mr. Roberts, then being on an ap- 
pointment in Virginia, went to Baltimore to 
attend the General Conference. The journey 
of some three hundred miles had to be taken on 
horseback. So poor was he in money that when 
he started he had but one dollar in his pocket, 
fifty cents of which he had borrowed of a fel- 
low-laborer poor as himself. But after filling 
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one of his saddle-bags with oats for his horse, 
and the other with bread and cheese for him- 
self, he started. No other than a backwoods- ~ 
man could have endured the privations he suf- | 
fered while on that trip. But by dint of pluck, » 
patience, and persistence he conquered all its 
difficulties, and reached Baltimore with five 
cents in his pocket!. 

During the session of the General Conference 
he was appointed to preach in the fashionable 
church of Baltimore Methodism. He shrank 
from this duty, as he well might. Clothed as 
he was in coarse cloth, much the worse for wear, 
and having his large face well bronzed by much 
exposure, his appearance was by no means cler- 
ical or attractive to people of refined tastes. 
‘Nevertheless, he braced his soul at the call of 
duty, and thinking, from the gay appearance of 
the congregation, that too many of them were 
more proud than pious, he preached powerfully 
against pride, vanity, and outward show. 

This was an act of moral courage. But his 


spirit and ability so commended him to the 
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people that, a few days later, he was presented 
with a new suit of clothes from some unknown 
givers. Shortly after his return to Virginia he 
was summoned by Bishop Asbury, at the peo- 
ple’s request, to become the pastor of that 
wealthy Baltimore church. So improbable did 
this call appear to the modest man that at first he 
was inclined to think it was only a practical joke 
played upon him by some unfeeling wag., Final- 
ly, however, the genuineness of Asbury’s signa- 
ture convinced him that it was no joke. Then, al- 
though as a question of personal choice he would 
have preferred to till his farm and hunt deer in 
the Shenango forests to becoming the pastor of 
a people so much more refined than himself, 
yet he recognized the well-known voice of duty, 
and set out for his new appointment, taking his 
good wife with him, both riding on horseback. 

It was a repetition of their former journeys 
across the mountains. Having little money they 
fared hard, sometimes camping out over night, 
and sometimes lodging with hospitable people in 


their lowly chambers. They bore all things, 
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however, without repining, reached Baltimore 
safely, and entered on their work. So highly 
prized were his pulpit labors, despite his back- 
woods training, that during the following eight 
years he was kept in large appointments in the 
cities of Baltimore, Alexandria, Georgetown, and 
Philadelphia. People every-where respected 
him for his abilities and loved him for the pu- 
rity of his character. If he was not eminently 
_great he was eminently good. He won success 
_ by modest merit, humble piety, and unflagging 
zeal. 

If Mr. Roberts was surprised when he was 
called to Baltimore in 1808, he was more than 
surprised in 1816 when he was elected a Bishop 
to fill the place of the departed Asbury. Noth- 
ing had been farther from his thoughts than 
that he, an unlearned pioneer in the wilderness, 
should ever be even named for this high office. 
His modesty protested, and he would have de- 
clined the honor but for the persuasion of his 
best and wisest friends. 


It generally happens that the man who does 
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not look for office, either in Church or State, 
but upon whom it is forced by his peers, is “‘ the 
right man in the right place.” The fact that 
others freely select him, against his will, is fair 
proof that he possesses qualities which make 
him worthy to be trusted. Certainly it was so 
in the case of Bishop Roberts, whose career says 
most distinctly to every young person, “ Make 
yourself worthy of honor, and when your mer- 
its disclose themselves your friends will most 
likely see to your exaltation. If not, your piety 
and worth will remain in your possession, and 
they are a more precious treasure than the high- 
est office or the purest gold.” 

Office and honor did not lift up the noble 
heart of either the good man or his heroic wife. 
Now that he was a Bishop they might have 
chosen acity home. They preferred the dear 
old cabin on their Shenango farm.  Thither, 
therefore, they returned, and while he traveled 
the length and breadth of this vast country, on 
his trusted steed or in the old-fashioned stage, 


she dwelt contentedly in their humble rural home. 
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After two years, however, they removed to a 
sequestered spot near White River, in Indiana, 
where, in a log-house, they once more set up 
their household gods. Bishop Roberts loved to 
live apart from the noisy crowds of men. He 
shrank from public notice, and found a rich 
pleasure in retiring to a thinly-settled neighbor- 
hood in the intervals of his long journeys and 
public labors. 

This good man never sought, but rather 
avoided, the attentions which most people love 
to offer men of distinction. An illustration of 
this disposition was shown one evening when he 
sought entertainment in a private house while 
traveling in a sparsely-settled country. He was 
told, somewhat gruffly, to put up and feed his 
own horse. Had he said, “I am Bishop Rob- 
erts,” the farmer would have done this undesir- 
able task for him, But, giving no hint of his 
high official position, he very meekly groomed 
and bedded his weary steed. The family had fin- 
ished supper, and no offer being made to pro- 


vide for his wants, he sat quietly enduring his 
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hunger as best he could. He saw plainly 
enough that he was an unwelcome guest. It 
happened that the preacher of the circuit was 
spending the night there; but neither he nor 
the family took any notice of the unknown 
Bishop. They did not so much as ask his name. 
The preacher was young, pompous, and talka- 
tive. Even the prayer he offered before retir- 
ing to rest was very hollow and pretentious. 
At last both the preacher and the Bishop were 
shown up stairs to the same room. The vain 
young man hurried into bed without offering 
his devotions; but the Bishop kneeled down 
and silently poured ont his soul to God. This 
devout act led the young man to ask him sev- 
eral questions. Among other inquiries he 
asked, 

“Do you happen to know any thing of 
Bishop Roberts ?” 

sY eg.” 

“ Are you personally acquainted with him?” 

“ Yes, [ know him well.” 


“What is your name?” 
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“ My name is Roberts.” 

“ Roberts? Not Bishop Roberts?” 

“They sometimes call me Bishop Roberts ?” 

“ Bishop Roberts! Bishop Roberts!” shouted 
the young man, leaping out of bed, astonished 
beyond measure. “ Why, you have had no 
supper!” 

“Stop, brother,” replied the Bishop, calmly. 
“Don’t disturb the family. Let us rest till 
morning, and we will make them feel all right.” 

The next morning the farmer’s family and 
the young preacher, ashamed of their inhospi- 
tality on the previous evening, tried to atone 
for their neglect of the man by paying the 
utmost possible attention to the Bishop, who, 
while secretly enjoying their confusion, did his 
best to relieve it by his good humor and gentle- 
ness. The Bishop gave good proof of the kind- 
ness of his heart by keeping the name of the 
preacher secretly locked up in his memory. 

Another amusing illustration of the Bishop’s 
characteristic modesty is related by his biogra- 


phers. While traveling he stopped one evening 
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at a neatly-kept tavern for entertainment. As 
he said nothing about his clerical character, the 
landlord, unsuspicious that he was entertaining 
an “angel of the Church,” said to him after 
supper, 

“IT and my wife are going out to a mecting 
this evening. If you wish to retire before we 
come back, you will find your bed in the next 
room.” 

“What kind of a meeting is it?” asked the 
unknown Bishop. 

“We Methodists call it a class-meeting,” re- 
plied the landlord. 

“Tf it would be no intrusion I would like to 

| go with you,” rejoined the Bishop. 

“No intrusion at all. We admit serious per- 
sons to our meetings a few times.” 

No doubt the good Bishop smiled at this 
reply, as he walked quietly to the class-room 
with the landlord and his wife. On entering 
the room, with characteristic modesty, he took 
his seat in its obseurest corner. The class- 


leader, who was unfit for the office he filled, 
13 
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after speaking to all the others, said, somewhat 
discourteously, to the Bishop, 

“Well, stranger, have you a desire to serve* 
the Lord, and go to heaven?” 

“T have such a desire.” : 

“Tow long have you had this desire?” 

“A great many years.” 

“Well, do you think, old gentleman, you 
know any thing about religion?” 

To this blunt inquiry the Bishop modestly 
replied that he did, and that he had a good hope 
of salvation through faith in Christ. Then this 
uncouth leader exhorted him, the meeting closed, 
and the Bishop returned to the tavern. 

Shortly after reaching his home the tavern 
keeper, with evident hesitation and doubt as to 
the character of his guest, said, 

“Old gentleman, you seem to know some- 
thing of religion. We usually have family 
prayers. Perhaps you will read and pray with 
us?” 

“T have no objection, if you wish it,” replied 
the Bishop. 
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Bishop Roberts was always mighty in prayer. 
On this occasion his wondrous power in sup- 
plication astonished the landlord. He had never 
listened to such fervent pleading with God, and 
was fairly entranced. After rising from. his 
knees, he gazed for some moments at the Bish- 
op in silent amazement. At length he said to 
him, 

“Old gentleman, if it would be no offense to 
you, I would like to know your name.” 

“No offense at all. My name is Roberts.” 

“ Any relation to Robert R. Roberts, one of 
our Bishops ?” 

“JT am Robert R. Roberts.” 

Thus only by being questioned did the good 
Bishop make known his official position. The 
landlord was too happy to sleep much ‘that 
night. The thought that he had a Bishop under 
his roof kept him awake. The next day he 
published the fact far and near, and persuaded 
the Bishop to remain two days and preach to 
the people, who gladly came together to hear 
him. 
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Perhaps that noble man was too reticent con- 
cerning himself while traveling among strangers. 
Perhaps not. He certainly gained knowledge » 
of human nature by it, since it showed him the » 
disposition of many to respect an officer more . 
highly than a man. It is also certain that if he 
erred it was on the right side, since it is better 
to be modest overmuch than to be vain, pomp- 
ous, and greedy of special attentions. 

Hard work and much exposure in. traveling 
over the newly-settled portions of the country 
wore out the good Bishop when he was little 
more than sixty-five years old. He died in 
great peace in the spring of 1844. His grave 
was on his own farm for a short time; but such 
was the love of his brethren in Indiana that 
they subsequently removed his remains to the 
college grounds of the Indiana Asbury Univer- 
sity at Greencastle. 

All honor to the memory of this humble, 
difiident man, who, with almost every external 
circumstance against him, rose by simple merit 


to eminent position in the Church. With little 
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education, rustic manners, uncommon diffidence, 
without family influence, without the graces of 
oratory, he yet so commended himself by his 
good sense, his soundness of mind and judg- 
ment, his ability to act wisely and executively, 
his simplicity and purity of character, his un- 
flagging zeal, his unceasing spiritual activity, his 
meekness, his benevolence, and his unpretending 
piety, that his brethren said, “ This is the man 
we want for a Bishop.” The able manner in 
which he filled that honorable office proved that 


they were not mistaken. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE FATHER OF A UNIVERSITY. 


“Circles are praised, not that abound 
In largeness, but the exactly round; 
So life we praise that does excel, 


Not in much time, but in acting well.” 


MAGINE yourself, young reader, looking 

into a very humble bed-chamber in a mod- 
est farm-house situated in the picturesque 
town of Lyndon, Vermont. The clock in the 
kitchen is about to strike the hour of four. 
Yet, in the light of the summer morning, a 
boy, not yet twelve years old, is sitting in 
that little chamber, poring, with knitted brow, 
over a well-thumbed volume. That boy is the 
farmer’s son. He will soon be called to assist 
in milking the cows, but he has risen thus early 
that he may gain some additions to his store 
of knowledge before the hours of farm-work 


begin. 
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See him again after breakfast, when going 
a-field, carefully placing his book in the pocket 
of his blouse! He does this because he intends 
to use it during the few moments of rest which 
may be granted him during the day. 

Behold him at another time seated on a log 
near a burning lime-kiln. His duty there is to 
keep the fire burning. Still, he has his book in 
his hand, and, after feeding the fire, he returns 
to his rude seat and resumes his reading. At 
noon, instead of taking a long walk to dine with 
his father and mother in the house, he eats a 
few potatoes which he has roasted in the kiln. 
He is content with his lonely, frugal meal, be- 
cause it enables him to spend the time it would 
require to go to the house and return to the 
lime-kiln in his favorite pursuit of reading. 
He loves his book better than he does a plenti- 
ful dinner. In truth, his book-love is now and 
then too deep, since it makes him sometimes 
forget to feed his fire. At such times his virtue 
becomes his fault. 

“O!” you exclaim, “I know what made him 
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do that. He was reading a novel!” Not so 
fast, my reader. His book was no novel, but 
a volume such as few boys of his age cared . 
to read. It was Smellie’s “ Philosophy of Nat- , 
‘ural History!” 

Perhaps you will not be surprised, after learn- 
ing these facts, when I tell you that this young 
lime-burner, this student of the lime-kiln, lived 
to become the president of a university. 

This studious boy was named Wizzur Fisk. 
He was born in Brattleborough, Vermont, on 
the 31st of August, 1792. His parents were 
very respectable and excellent persons. They 
removed to Lyndon while Wilbur was yet a boy, 
and settled there on a fine farm. Mr. Fisk was 
a justice in the county court, and was much 
honored and highly esteemed by the citizens of 
Vermont. 

Wilbur was never a very strong child, but he 
was a cheerful little fellow, fond of the simple 
studies of his childhood, kind to his playmates, 
and faithful to his school and home duties. 


Yet, like most boys, he loved to have his own 
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way. He had a high temper, which at times 
became his master, moving him to say words 


and perform acts for which he was afterward 





WILBUR FISK. 


both ashamed and verysorry. His pious mother 
had taught him many things about the evil of 


sin, about the Saviour, and the nature of good 
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and evil actions. Hence he says of himself, 
when scarce five years old, 

“JT have watered “my pillow with my tears, . 
for the sins I committed, and frequently have I , 
feared to sleep, lest I should wake in misery.” | 

Beautiful in the sight of heaven are such tears, 
shed by such a child. Could Wilbur in those 
moments of grief and fear have seen the face 
and heard the words of the dear Redeemer, his 
fears would have fled away. Instead of dread- 
ing to close his eyes, he would have given him- 
self to be softly folded to sleep in the Saviour’s 
arms. 

And he did find rest in the love of the Christ 
when he was scarcely eleven years old. The 
death of his little brother moved him to this 
great act of duty. While standing in deep 
thought beside the silent form of the dead child, 
he turned to his weeping sister and said, 

“Mary, how good God is to us! He has 
taken our little brother away who needed no 
conversion; but he has given us time to re- 


pent.” 
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Then he wept again over his childhood’s sins, 
sought their pardon, and soon found that sweet 
peace which quieted his conscience, and that love 
for the pure and merciful Jesus which filled his 
heart with the glad visions of hope. 

Having become a youthful soldier of the 
cross, he joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
While still a boy, but a boy whose mind seemed 
older than his body, he spoke in class-meeting, 
in love-feasts, in prayer-meetings, and sometimes 
he exhorted after the sermon of the preacher, 
when the service was held in a private dwelling 
or school-house. He was what is called a preco- 
cious boy. All who heard him saw that he 
was likely to become a man of eminence and 
power. 

Many bright boys are foolish enough to hate 
the confinement and drill of school life. Young 
Fisk would have been delighted with the pre- 
cious opportunity for the growth of the mind 
that such a life offers to a studious boy. But 
so many were the needs of his family, that 


his labor on the farm and at the lime-kiln was 
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necessary to its support. Thus it came to pass 
that from the age of seven to sixteen he spent 
less than three years at school. The greatness of » 
this loss to him cannot be measured. But, like » 
a true boy, instead of fretting and grumbling, : 
he made the best of his situation. By reading, 
by listening to the conversation of his wise 
father and pious mother, by making note of 
things that met his eye, and by studying the 
Scriptures, he kept his mind growing. He 
never lost his thirst for knowledge. Indeed, it 
became so strong after he was sixteen that he 
began to be dissatisfied with his life on a farm. 
Seeing this, and becoming convinced that the 
lad’s physical frame was too delicate for farm 
work, his father sent him to a grammar school 
at Peacham in the winter of 1808-9. 

Three months in that school made young 
Fisk fairly acquainted with the seeming mys- 
teries of English grammar and _ arithmetic. 
They were delightful months to this lad, so hun- 
gry for knowledge, and so fitted to shine in 


society. But they unfitted him more than ever 


> 
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for the farm life to which he returned in the 
summer. They had quickened his thirst for an 
education, and caused his work at home to be a 
heavier burden than ever. He was therefore 
greatly relieved when permitted to return to 
Peacham the succeeding autumn, though it was 
for only six weeks. Then his poverty com- 
pelled him to teach a district school. But in 
the ensuing spring he was overjoyed by per- 
mission from his parents to resume his studies 
with a view to preparing for college. 

That he studied hard, and that he was quick 
to learn, is made certain in that, fifteen months 
after he began his Latin grammar, he was ad- 
mitted, not to the Freshman, but to the Sopho- 
more, class in the University of Vermont! All 
honor to this studious farmer’s boy, whose dil- 
igence “accomplished so much in so short a 
time! 

The brazen voice of war with England was 
heard throughout the land in 1813. That strife 
caused the doors of the University of Vermont to 


be closed. Young Fisk then sought admission 
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to Middlebury University. Its president, jeal- 
ous, probably, of the other institution, refused 


him, without any examination, the same stand- 


é 


ing he had held in its classes. Resenting very + 


: ¥ 
properly this ungenerous treatment, our student, 


in 1814, entered Brown University, at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, from which institution he 
was graduated with honor in 1815. 

Was our honored young graduate happy ? 
Far from it. Why not? He was admired, 
flattered, brilliant, polished, capable of winning 
success at the bar, in medical practice, in polit- 
ical life, or in the pulpit. Why, then, was he 
ill at ease with himself? 

To answer this question I must take you back 
to his first winter spent at the Peacham gram- 
mar school. When he entered that school he 
was an active Christian lad. But he found a 
spirit there by no means friendly to piety, and 
hie was led, almost by insensible degrees, to 
neglect his religious duties. In his eagerness to 
gain the wisdom and to enjoy the society of 
this world, he let the wisdom which is from 
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above, and the love of the adorable Christ, es- 
cape from his heart. Though he never sunk 
into downright wickedness of life, yet he be- 
came the gay companion of sinners, and_ his 
heart was filled with ambition to be great in the 
estimation of men. He was in this state of 
mind when he left the halls of Brown Univer- 
sity. And this is why, though honored and be- 
loved, he was not happy. ; 

For a time Wilbur walked on thorny ground, 
now studying law, next acting as tutor in 
a gentleman’s household, and then lying pros- 
trate beneath a stroke of serious illness, not 
knowing that a secret force was working for his 
good within the walls of the home of his youth. 
That force was the prayers of his parents, es- 
pecially of his mother, who, while he was uncer- 
tain what to do, was all the time praying that he 
might be restored to the Master's service, aud 
called to be a minister of the Gospel. 

Those loving prayers were answered shortly 
after he reached home in June, 1817, having 


just risen from a sick-bed. A revival was in 
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progress at Lyndon. The Holy Spirit touched 
his heart. Then he grieved and wept over his 
backslidings. After a few days of penitential 
sorrow he rose one Sabbath evening in a prayer- 
meeting. All eyes were at once fixed on his 
pale face and fragile form, as in a tremulous 
voice, with many tears and sobs, he said, 

“Tam determined to return to Him from 
whom I have deeply revolted. I believe that 
God, for Christ’s sake, has forgiven my sins, 
and again received me into his favor.” 

That was an hour of sacred joy to the angels 
in heaven, to the people of Lyndon, and to 
young Fisk himself. It was the supreme mo- 
ment of his life. The light which fell upon 
him from heaven that eventful evening soon 
scattered all doubt as to what profession he 
would follow. Not the least of -its results was 
his entrance, a few months later, into the minis- 
try of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Behold this noble young man turning his 
back on the bar and on the pulpits of old and 


wealthy churches. His great abilities made it 
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certain that he might win marked success either 
as a lawyer or as a settled preacher. Yet we 
see him in April, 1818, starting from his fa- 
ther’s house to begin his labors on his first 
appointment, which was the Craftsbury Cir- 
euit. A cold, rough country lay before him. 
His preaching-places were wide apart. Long, 
solitary rides, hard fare, a meager income, small 
congregations, unceasing travel, and an unpopu- 
lar cause were included in the vocation he had 

freely chosen. Why had he rejected prospects of 
ease and comfort ? Why had he chosen this hard, 
outward fortune? He had done it at the call 
of Dury. He believed that he could be more 
useful as an itinerant preacher in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church than in any other calling. It 
was also his belief that it was God’s will that he 
should become a Methodist traveling preacher. 
Acting from this highest of all motives, he 
trampled on every small motive, and thus 
showed himself to be a heroic, whole-minded 
man. 


His college friends ridiculed him, but God 
14 
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blessed him, and he never regretted the choice 
so nobly made. Souls were saved through his 
preaching, which was admired by both the 
learned and unlearned. He met Frith trials, 
yet he was happy. His brilliant talents soon 
made him widely known. After two years he was 
stationed at Charlestown, near Boston. Serious 
illness interfered with his very popular pulpit 
labors after his first year in this city. On re- 
covering he was made presiding elder of the 
Vermont District. In this office he was eii- 
nently successful. So high was the esteem in 
which he was held by his brethren that they 
elected him a delegate to the General Confer- 
ence of 1824. In 1826 he removed to Wilbra- 
ham, Massachusetts, where, as principal of the 
Wilbraham Academy, he displayed his marvel- 
ous ability as an educator of the young, and 
nursed that institution from its commencement, 
with only seven pupils, to a commanding posi- 
tion among the academies of the State and 
Church, numbering two or three hundred stu- 


dents in its classes. 
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Under the magic touch of Dr. Fisk’s sancti- 
fied talents every Church work committed to 
his trust prospered. His success attracted the 
public eye. Offers of various profitable posi- 
tions were laid at his feet. The Canada Con- 
ference elected him its Bishop. A college in 
Kentucky gave him the title of doctor of divin- 
ity. He was elected delegate to the General 
Conference of 1828. But none of these things 
moved him either from his pure simplicity of 
character, his devotion to Methodism, or his loy- 
alty to Christ. The episcopal office he declined, 
because he thought he could do more good to 
his beloved Church by working in behalf of 
her literary institutions. To offers of liberal 
salaries and positions in other Churches his 
noble reply was, 

“This would build up Wilbur Fisk, but it 
would not build up Methodism.” 

In 1829 a movement was made by a few 
progressive Methodists to create the Wesleyan 
University. It gave such promise of success 


that Dr. Fisk was elected its president the next 
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year. ‘Then, as he had nursed Wilbraham Acad- 
emy from its birth-throes up to a vigorous life, 

so he gave himself to the nursing of the Wes 
leyan University, at Middletown. Under his’ 
unceasing care it grew in spite of many embar-- 
rassments. But the body of this truly great 

man was unequal to the demands made upon it 

by his active brain. Teaching, preaching, writ- 

ing, and watching the troublesome financial 

interests of his beloved institution, proved too 

much for his feeble frame. A trip to Europe 

postponed, but could not prevent, the slow ap- 

proaches of death. During his absence our 

General Conference elected him a Bishop, which 

high honor, on his return, he declined, as he 

had previously a similar office from the Canada 

Conference. When only forty-seven years and 

five months old his delicate form was laid low, 

and he heard the voice of his beloved Lord bid- 

ding him prepare to join the Church of the 

first-born in heaven. 

Dr. Fisk’s sick chamber, though he suffered 


much severe pain, was made very glorious 
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through the bright visions and grand expres- 
sions of his triumphant faith. One day a friend 
asked him, 

“Do you still believe the doctrines you have 
preached to others, Dr. Fisk?” 

With flashing eyes and emphatic words he 
replied, 

“Yes; they are God’s truths, and will bear 
the light of eternity.” 

At another time he said to Mrs, Fisk, whom 
he very fondly loved: 

“Think not when you see this poor feeble 
body stretched in death that this is your husband. 
O no! Your husband will have escaped free and 
liberated from every clog! He will have plumed 
his glad wings and soared away to that celestial 
city of light and love. What, talk of burying 
your husband! No, never. Your husband 
cannot be buried. His body may be, but he 
will be in heaven!” . 

Toward the end, seeing his wife weeping, he 
said : 

“My dear wife, I have always loved you; I 
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have loved to love you, and you were never 
dearer to me than at this moment. But do not 
distress my dying moments with your grief... .. 
I have a great work to do. You must help me» 
by your prayers. I have always thought I° 
should outlive you, and have prayed that this 
cup might never be yours, that it might be 
reserved for me. ... Bear it? You cannot 
bear it! God will help you, for he has prom- 
ised to be the widow’s God and husband, and he 
will not fail.” 

When his appointed hour struck he yielded 
his great and pure soul into the hands of his 
adored Lord, who gave him that crown of right- 
eousness which, unlike the miters of bishops, 
the crowns of princes, and the riches of this 
present evil world, will never perish. Thus 
gloriously ‘did his beautiful, busy, studious, noble 
life end in his ascension to be forever with the 
Lord! 

Dr. Fisk’s nature was both loving and lovable. 
All who lived within the circle of which he 


was the soul and center felt the glamour of his 


t 
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gentle spirit. Ilence he was able, with implicit 
truth, to say to the professor of the University 
who stood beside his fading form one day: 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to reflect how 
pleasantly we have always lived together, not 
only in college, but in our little family circle. 
We have shared each other’s joys and each 
other’s sorrows.” ‘ - 

On another occasion he said of the professors, 

“ We all loved each other, and lived together 
in such harmony.” 

To this the wife of one professor replied, 

“ Yes, doctor, but you were the magnet which 
drew us all together. We all loved you.” 

“ Yes,” he rejoined, “but not because I was 
worthy.” 

These words show that this great man was 
very humble. His superior talents, the honors 
he had received, the respect paid him, did 
not prevent him from having that poverty of 
spirit which the Christ loves so much to see. 
Hence one day he exclaimed, 


“QO, how little have I done! O, the many 


* 
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deficiencies! I feel constrained to ask forgiveness 

of the Church and of the world. . . . I shall be 

a star of small magnitude, but it is a wonder_ 
that I shall get to heaven at all. It is because. 
love works miracles that such a feeble, sinful 
worm may be saved by grace!” 

The memory of Dr. Fisk should be especially 
cherished by the youth of American Methodism 
because of the great service he rendered to the 
cause of high education in our beloved Church. 
As you have seen, he was the father of Wilbra- 
ham Academy and of Wesleyan University. 
Thonsands of young men and women have been 
trained for usefulness and happiness in the 
halls of those noble institutions. Many of their 
students are to-day professors in colleges, phys- 
cians, lawyers, ministers, missionaries, and heads 
of cultivated and refined homes. Probably not 
one of them failed of being more useful, more 
respected, more refined, happier, than they 
would have been without their training in those 
institutions. Besides this direct personal. in- 


fluence, their success has given birth to other 
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academies and colleges in our Church, and thus 
aided in bringing about that coming epoch in 
the life of American Methodism in which it 
will be as distinguished for its culture and re- 
finement as it has been, still is, and, it may be 
hoped, ever will be, for its spirituality and ear- 
nest devotion to that greatest of all work, the 
saving of souls from the curse of sin. All hon- 
or, then, to the precious memory of Wilbur 
Fisk, the educator! Let us honor him also for 
his love of temperance and missions. The 
writer would like to add, and for his service 
in the cause of emancipation. But he cannot, 
since Dr. Fisk’s lovely and beautiful life had 
this defect: that he put himself in opposition, 
through mistake, no doubt, to the men who 
strove to redeem our Methodism from the con- 
trol of the old slave power. This, like a flaw 
in a diamond of otherwise pure water, one can- 
not help regretting. Yet no one who rightly 
studies Dr. Fisk’s character can refuse to give 


him credit for pure intention even in this. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ONE OF THE MASTER SPIRITS OF METHODISM. \ 


‘He was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


HERE are few boys of eight years old who 

could be safely sent alone forty miles from 
home on an errand of business. But there was 
one boy of that age, the son of a judge living 
in Leicester, Vermont, who was placed one day 
on horseback by his father and sent to Paulet, 
for‘y’miles distant, to deliver an important mes- 
sage. Instead of being afraid to make such a 
long, lonely journey, this boy started gladly, 
perhaps proudly, along the mountain road. His 
courage did not fail him... No harm befell him. 
He did not loiter idly by the way. "He reached 
Paulet in safety, delivered his message, and in 
due time returned in high spirits to his father’s 


house. 
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You may be sure that this judge, who was a 
wise man and a loving father, would not have 
sent a boy of ordinary character on such a jour- 
ney. Hence you are prepared to be told that 
his son was a very uncommon boy, older than 
his years, and deserving of the trust reposed in 
him. He was, in truth, a remarkable child, who 
lived to become one of the master-spirits of his 
age and of our beloved Church. His name was 
Srepuen Oury. He was the son of Judge 
Olin, and was born in a farm-house at Leicester, 
Vermont, March 2, 1797. He was the darling 
of the household, because his parents had bur- 
ied two sons who had died before his birth, and 
he was the first of their boys who had survived 
the years of infancy. 

A petted boy usually becomes a little lord. 
Being much indulged, he soon wants to do as 
he pleases in every thing, He tries to sub- 
ject every one to his will. Stephen Olin did 
this until he was old enough to understand, 
through his wise father’s teaching, that such 


self-will is wrong. Having learned this lesson, 
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he became a dutiful son, obeying his good and 
delicate mother as readily as he did his strong 
and wise father. 


Some boys are lazy. They shrink from 
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work and study. But young Stephen Olin 
loved both honest work and hard study. He 


was always busy working on the farm or reading 
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the few books within his reach. Of story 
books he had very few. MRollin’s “ Ancient 


) 


History,” a large work on the “Geography of 
the World,” and kindred volumes, were the 
_ books he read, and in which his mind found 
both food and pleasure. Hence, his mind grew 
fast and strong, and although the district school 
and his father’s study were his only places of 
public or private instruction, yet when he was 
only seventeen years old he was qualified to 
teach successfully a winter school in the neigh- 
borhood of his home. 

It was his father’s wish that he should study 
law, but not being able, without some incon- 
venience, to send his promising son to college, 
he placed him in the law office of the Hon. 
Horatio Seymour, at Middlebury, Vermont. 
The young man entered on his law’ studies with 
great ardor; but after a few months, believing 
that he could not fully qualify himself for the 
bar without a college education, he went home 
and said, modestly, yet decidedly, 


“Father, I am ready and willing to work on 
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the farm; but I have made up my mind not to 
be half a lawyer. I am sure I can never be a 
whole one without a liberal education.” 

Judge Olin knew that his son’s view was! 
sound. Instead, therefore, of being angry ate 
the youth’s decision, he wisely resolved to give 
him the opportunity for which his young soul 
longed. He sent him back to Middlebury to 
prepare for college in its academy. In less than 
half the time most students require to fit them- 
selves he, by dint of close study, entered the 
Freshman class in Middlebury College with 
credit. 

Imagine a class of college Freshmen at the 
commencement of their first recitation. Every 
eye is directed upon the professor, when the 
attention of all is suddenly diverted by the 
somewhat tardy entrance of a student of colos- 
sal form. He is more than six feet high, his 
shoulders are broad, his head magnificent, his 
forehead ample, and his sallow face oval in form, 
yet not noticeably expressive. Compared to 
the other Freshmen he is “like the oak of a 
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thousand years towering above the lesser trees 
of the forest.” No wonder he is the cynosure 
- of all eyes. 

Such was Stephen Olin when, being nineteen 
years old, he entered the Freshman class in 
Middlebury College. 

It soon appeared that his mind was as mass- 
ive as his body. He was remarkably clear- 
headed; he had a strong memory; he was de- 
voted to his studies, which he regarded not as 
tasks, but as pleasures to be pursued with ever- 
growing delight. Hence he had scarcely an 
equal—certainly no superior—in any of his 
classes. 

His behavior was faultless. He neglected no 
college duty. He treated his professors with 
becoming respect. To his fellow-students he 
was courteous, genial, friendly, and, although 
he rarely joined in their sports, yet they esteemed 
him very highly, because they saw that the de- 
votion to study which kept him from joining 
their frolicsome games was not affected, but 


real. 
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He was, in fact, too much given to study. 
He sat over his books from early morning 
until late in the evening. Occasionally le 
was so wearied that sleep overtook him in his 
chair and held him captive all night, until the 
sound of the college bell awoke him the next 
morning. This was a fault which would have 
destroyed his health very quickly but for 
his habit of entering into the rustic sports of his 
pupils during the winters when he taught in 
district schools. He ought to have taken some 
relaxation at other times. Gigantic and health- 
ful as was his frame, it could not endure many 
years the strain he put upon it. Therefore, 
when that strain was taken off at the end of 
his college course, his health suddenly gave 
way, and when he might have been on the 
platform on the day of graduation to deliver the 
valedictory oration which had been assigned to 
him, he was in his bed at his father’s house, 
feverish, feeble, and stricken with debility which 
clung to his noble form through life. 


The unwearied industry and admirable be- 
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havior of young Olin was remarkable in- that 
it was not sustained by religious principle, but 
grew out of his fixed purpose to do “ what he 
thought was best,” and to become a distin- 
guished lawyer. It had been his misfortune 
to read certain infidel books while he was a 
mere boy. ‘These books were poison to his 
thoughts. They led him to doubt the truth and 
reality of the Christian religion. But during 
his Senior year at college his studies of the 
works of Bishop Butler, Paley, and other Chris- 
tian writers convinced him that he had been 
misled. He confessed this interesting fact to 
Dr. Bates, and added, with much feeling, 

“T am convinced, likewise, that I have no 
part nor lot in the matter. Religion, it seems 
to me, is something beyond my reach—far from 
me—in the clouds.” 

In this state of mind he quitted college, hav- 
ing won its highest honor and with the reputa- 
tion of being its “ master-spirit,” who was sure 
to rise to great eminence. 


On recovering from the fever which pre- 
15 
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vented him from being present on commence- 
ment day, he became teacher in a new seniinary 
in South Carolina. Shortly after entering on 
his duties there he overheard the mistress of his 
boarding-place expressing her surprise that 4 
teacher from New England should open his 
school sessions without prayer. Stung by these 
words of censure, and desirous of meeting the 
wishes of his patrons, he resolved to comply 
with what seemed to be the custom. But he 
lad never learned to pray! Hence, he com- 
posed a form of prayer in private which he 
recited in the school every morning after read- 
ing a chapter in the Bible. 

This was at first a hollow form. But, while 
repeating his formal prayer in private one day, 
its words led him to reflect. on their import. 
Ilis thoughts soon affected his heart. Te wept 
as the idea of God’s goodness and his own sins 
rose distinctly in his mind. He felt guilty, 
turned to Holy Scripture for light, prayed 
much for several weeks, and at length, while 


kneeling beneath the spreading branches of a 
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large tree, and praying with much agony, a 
sudden change came over him. The Holy 
Spirit fell upon him suddenly as a shock of elec- 
tricity. A thrill of sweet emotion, a clear sense 
of God’s pardoning grace, went through his 
quickened soul, and he rose from his knees a 
thoroughly converted young man. 

Up to this critical moment he had intended 
to become a lawyer. But now he looked upon 
his present life in its relations to the life that is 
to come; and although he knew the law to be 
a noble profession, yet, since his new-born pur- 
pose was to spend his full strength, his highest 
powers, in the service of Christ, he concluded 
that the best sphere for him to work in was not 
the bar, but the pulpit. The bar held out to 
him the promise of honor, wealth, social and 
official distinction; the pulpit offered him hard 
work, comfortable support, but not wealth— 
- opportunity to do great things for Christ, and 
the honor which comes from God, He weighed 
the two professions in the balances of the sanct- 


uary, and, after much prayer and severe agony 
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of mind, said, with a decision nothing could 
shake, 

“T will be a Methodist preacher!” 

Heroic Olin! Henceforth he was an intel- 
lectual giant consecrated to a saintly life. : 

From that hour the ery of his soul was, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” The 
first thing he did for the Christ was to write 
spiritual letters to two of his college friends. 
Those letters hit their lofty mark, in that they 
led his friends to seek the Saviour he loved, and 
subsequently to enter the Christian ministry. 
Thus you see that his piety was immediately 
and richly fruitful. 

He soon began to preach with such depth of 
thought and feeling that people looked upon 
him as one destined to a grand career. He con- 
tinued to teach and to prepare himself for the 
ministry until 1824, when he was received into 
the South Carolina Conference and stationed in 
the city of Charleston. His success in that city 
was brilliant, but his labors were brief. After 


a few months his health, undermined, as you 
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have seen, by excessive study at college, gave 
way, and he became an invalid. 

It must have been a very hard trial to this 
mighty man, conscious as he must have been of 
power to do great things for his beloved Mas- 
ter, to feel that disease had made a home for 
itself in his gigantic frame. But he bore it, 
not restively, like a high-spirited charger ever 
chafing under a master’s bit, but with the heroic 
patience of a meek martyr. He struggled 
bravely against his infirmities, first seeking re- 
covery by rest and travel; then, though unable 
to preach, teaching from a professor’s chair in 
Franklin College, at Athens, in Georgia; next 
filling the office of President of Randolph 
Macon College, in Virginia. Afterward find- 
ing his infirmities increasing, he sought to re- 
gain his health by traveling extensively in Et- 
rope; and finally, from 1842 until his death, 
he did invaluable service to the Church as 
President of the Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut. In all these places of hon- 


orable trust he impressed all who knew him 
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with a profound sense of the greatness of his 
mind, and made the public feel that all the ele- 


ments of power were . 


“So mixed in him that nature m‘ght stand up 
And say to all the world, This is a man! ” 

The colleges of the country heard and _ re- 
spected this voice of nature. No less than three 
of them gave him the honor of doctor of divin- — 
ity, and in 1845 old Yale honored her record 
by giving him the degree of LL.D. These 
honors are sometimes given to men who do not 
merit them. In such cases they have no value. 
But the merits of Dr. Olin were greater than 
his honors, which were to him and his friends 
mere tokens of the fact that he was very highly 
esteemed by men of worth and learning. 

Dr. Olin did not become an educator from 
choice, but from necessity. As: you know, it 
was his earnest desire to preach Jesus. His ill 
health made it impossible for him to do this, 
his chosen work, constantly. There were six 
years of his life during which he could not 


preach at all. But his affliction did permit him 
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at times to perform the duties of a college pro- 
fessor and president. Few men could equal him 
in these offices, and being eager to do what he 
could for his Lord he wrought faithfully with 
the young men under his care. When he 
was well enough to preach he did so, and with 
very striking effects. 

“What is his preaching like?” inquired a 
gentleman of his friend one day. 

“Like standing under Niagara,” replied his 
friend. 

An editor being asked why he did not report 
the great doctor’s sermons, said, 

“One might as well attempt to report the 
thunders of the Niagara or the blast of a hurri- 
cane.” 

Yes, his preaching was wonderful. Great, 
burning thoughts, clothed in living words, 
flowed from his lips with a force that riveted the 
attention, enlightened the minds, and moved 
the hearts of his entranced hearers. The Amer- 
ican pulpit never produced a really greater 


preacher than Stephen Olin, 
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But more to be admired than-his greatness 
was his goodness. As you have seen, when he 
sought and found the Christ he gave him his 
whole heart. From that heroic sacrifice he 
never drew back, but went forward loving his 
Lord with all his mind and all his strength. 
He was in truth a pattern of humility, fidelity, 
devotedness, and purity. From the day of his 
conversion to the hour of his death his life was 
full of. moral and spiritual beauty. 

An illustration of this greatly good man’s 
sweet simplicity of character was given in the 
family of the writer in the spring of 1844. Be- 
ing in a very poor state of health, I was pre- 
paring to quit my appointment in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and to rusticate awhile on a little 
farm in New Jersey. My goods were partly 
packed. Parlor and sitting-room were in con- 
fusion, and we were living as comfortably as we 
could for a few days in the kitchen. Our dis- 
comfort was very great, since one child was 
slowly recovering from a fever, and our servant 


had seen fit to leave us very unceremoniously. 
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Some arrangements for sending off my goods 
had required my absence from the parsonage for 
a short time one morning. Returning home 
just before noon, I passed through the hall into 
the kitchen. My surprise was great when, on 
opening the door, I beheld the stately figure of 
Dr. Olin seated on a trunk near the cooking- 
stove, engaged in friendly chitchat with my 
wife. My voice expressed my astonishment 
when I exclaimed, 

“Why, Dr. Olin! is that.you? I am glad to 
see you, but [ am very sorry we have no better 
place than this kitchen in which to receive 
you.” 

The good doctor returned my salutation with 
his usual geniality. I then introduced him to 
my wife. She had not imagined that the mod- 
est gentleman who, while waiting for my return, 
had, without announcing his name, entertained 
her with familiar and friendly conversation, was 
the illustrious president of a university and the 
greatest living preacher in the land. Of course 


she was somewhat mortified at having been 
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compelled to receive such a gentleman in a 
kitchen, with a sick child in her arms, and in 
the midst of cases partly packed. But his 
cheery responses to her apologies quickly calmed 
her disturbed feelings, and put her at ease ; and 
when the doctor left we both retained the 
pleasing impression of a man in whom humble- 
ness of mind had absorbed all consciousness of 
greatness and intellectual superiority. 

It will interest boys who expect by and by to 
enter college to see a picture of this great man 
dealing with a class of rebellious under-graduates, 
This class had asked to be excused its recitation. 
For some reason, which he deemed frivolous, it 
wished for a holiday. The professor had re- 
fused to excuse it. Its members foolishly agreed 
to have their own way, and not to go to the 
recitation room that afternoon. Their professor 
reasoned kindly with them the next day, and 
begged them for their own sake to apologize for 
their fault. They all refused this eminently 
proper request, and, as was his duty, the profes- 


sor reported their misconduct to the president. 


ca 
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Of course those rebellious lads felt uneasy, 
because they knew they were guilty of a gross 
offense against college rules. Their uneasiness 
increased the next evening after prayers when 
Dr. Olin requested them to remain awhile. 
Still his face was kind, his words were gentle, 
and his talk on college law and students’ duties 
so mild, that their beating hearts grew calm, 
and they exchanged glances which implied that 
they expected to get out of their false position 
with nothing worse than a fatherly rebuke. 
They even smiled when, after dwelling on 
their offense, he very calmly said, 

“J have written a paper which I think will 
settle the matter, and will be satisfactory to all 
concerned.” 

He then read the paper, which contained a 
full, frank, humble confession of their error, an 
expression of sorrow, and a pledge of obedience 
in future. Their faces took on a very grave 
aspect while they listened to its reading, but that 
gravity was transformed into fear when, after 


pausing a moment, the great doctor, in a voice 
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which, though soft and gentle, had beneath it a 
metallic ring of a firmness nothing could move, 
added, 

“JT presume, young gentlemen, you will all 
sign this paper without hesitation; but if any 
among you refuse, they will please pack their 
trunks and leave the college premises m the 
morning.” 

They knew the man with whom they 
had to deal. They all signed the paper, and 
learned henceforth that college laws were 
not meant to be trifled with, but faithfully 
observed. 

Thus did Dr. Olin succeed in every place he 
filled. As ascholar in college, as a preacher in 
the pulpit, as a president of a university, as a 
writer, as husband, father, friend, and in all 
things that make manhood great, and noble, he 
excelled most other men. 

And his death? Peaceful and calm as the 
still summer morning on which he died, August 
16, 1851, his spirit glided from its earthly abode 
into its heavenly rest. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A HUNTER CALLED TO BE A PREACHER. 


“On sluggard’s brow the laurel never grows, 
Renown is not the child of indolent repose.” 


MONG the builders of American Methodism, 
James B. Finiey was very far from being 

the least. He lived in a period and in condi- 
tions which required heroic men, who, like the 
Jews who wrought under Nehemiah on the pros- 
trate walls of Jerusalem, often stood in need of 
natural as well as moral courage. He was born 
in North Carolina, July 1, 1780. His father, a 
graduate of Princeton College, New Jersey, was 
a Presbyterian minister doing heroic missionary 
work in the Carolinas and in Georgia. But the 
times were troublous. And his first-born son, 
the subject of this sketch, was reared amid 
the storms of our Revolutionary War. His 
nursery songs were ballads of battles and blood- 


shed. The tales breathed into his childish ear 
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were stories of brothers betraying brothers ; of 
political strifes between neighbors; of house- 


burning, murders, and untimely deaths. Thus 
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his young heart was first taught to beat, not 
with the throbbings of heavenly love, but with 
those of anger and revenge. 
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-It was fortunate for this bright, susceptible 
boy that he had a pious grandmother who had 
been won to the Christ by the preaching of the 
eloquent Whitefield. This good lady often took 
her little grandson into her room, talked to him 
about Jesus. placed her hands upon his head, 
and dedicated him to the service of her beloved 
Lord. Thus it came to pass, that while the 
spirit of the times awakened evil passions in his 
breast, the prayers of his good grandmother 
touched the nobley side of his nature, and pre- 
pared it to bear the fruit of Christian faith. 
When James Finley was eight years old, his 
father removed with his family to Kentucky, 
which was then almost a wilderness, in posses- 
sion of the Indians. The boy never forgot the 
gathering of the people to bid farewell. to his 
father and to his fellow-emigrants. They sang 
hymns; they prayed Heaven to protect the out- 
going party from the perils of the wilderness ; 
they bade them adieu with trembling lips and 
voices half choked with feeling. Probably he 
wondered what it all meant, especially after the 
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party reached the waters of the Ohio, and their 
boats floated freely and peacefully down that 
noble river. But when he saw the Indians rang- 
ing the banks and making signals to entice them 
to land, and noticed how carefully his father and 
the other men looked to the priming of their 
rifles, he quickly understood that the Indians 
were seeking opportunity to kill them. Nev- 
ertheless, by keeping on the river, they escaped 
the arrows of the Indians. Yet that mightiest 
of archers, Death, sent a fatal shaft into the 
heart of his beloved grandmother, who died in 
the boat only one day before their arrival at 
Limestone, their destined landing-place. It was 
an unusual death-chamber, that rude boat float- 
ing on that broad river, but to his good grand- 
mother it was heaven’s grand ante-chamber, and 
her fearless soul gave utterance.to her mighty 
faith by saying, 

“Come nigh, kind death ; 

Untie life’s thread ; 

I shall to God ascend; 


In joys I then shall with him dwell— 
Joys that shall never end.” 
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After repeating these triumphant lines she as- 
cended from her floating death chamber, and 
joined that white-robed throng whose abiding- 
place is on the banks of the river of life. On 
young Finley her death made an impression 
which, in after years, often revived as a thing 
of power, keeping him from falling into tempta- 
tions to infidelity. How could he doubt the 
reality of a faith which produced such a sublime 
death as that of his grandmother ? 

Young Finley’s first winter in Kentucky was 
spent in the town of Washington. In the suc- 
ceeding spring his home was on a frontier plan- 
tation in the woods. His father’s house was 
built of round logs,* with heavy doors below 
and port-holes in the upper part. It was in 
truth a little log fort, within which they lived 
armed, and in constant expectation of the com- 
ing of hostile Indians. The savages were 
around the neighborhood frequently, stealing 
horses, making prisoners of stray settlers, or 
shooting them if they found suitable opportu- 


* See Frontispiece. 
16 
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nity. One evening when young Finley’s father 
was absent, his mother with himself and other 
members of the household were busy after dark 
boiling maple sugar in the woods. Suddenly 
sounds, like the hootings of owls followed by’a 
low whistle, were heard. Mrs. Finley knew 
that these sounds were from Indian lips, and 
that the barbarians had surrounded the sugar 
camp. It was a critical moment, but the brave 
lady was equal to it. Stepping softly up to a col- 
ored servant, she said, 

“Indians! Stand behind that tree; let the 
fire burn till you think we have reached home ; 
then throw a bucketful of water on the fire, slip 
into the darkness, and run home as soon as you 
can.” 

The negro followed her directions. Mrs. 
Finley and her household reached the house in 
safety. She then placed each person old enough 
to handle a rifle at a port-hule, saying to all, 

“Stand firm! Don’t fire a shot until you are 
sure of your mark.” 


The dogs, scenting the Indians, now set up a 
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dismal howl, which they kept up until mid- 
night. After that they became silent. The In- 
dians had gone to another settlement, where 
they captured a prisoner, and carried off several 
horses. 

Indians were not their only foes in this Ken- 
tucky wilderness. Wolves and bears were 
plentiful in their neighborhood. As the family 
had to depend largely on hunting for their 
meat, our young hero and his friends were often 
obliged to confront these savage animals. Be- 
sides having to meet these dangers, they had to 
endure many hardships, clearing the land, mak- 
ing roads, bringing the stubborn soil into a con- 
dition fit to produce their necessary food, and 
watching their cattle. They wore coarse cloth- 
ing and lived on the coarsest kind of diet. It 
was in truth a rude school in which young Fin- 
ley learned the first lessons of life. 

As already stated, this lad’s father was a col- 
lege graduate and a Presbyterian minister. 
Knowing the value of knowledge he opened a 


school for young backwoodsmen as soon as 
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there were enough settlers to furnish pupils. 
Under his father’s care Master James learned to 
read Latin and Greek. As he grew older he 
began to study medicine also, because his father 
wished him to become a physician. But the 
lad’s heart was in the woods and forests. He 
studied hard, not because he loved learning, but 
to please his father. The rifle, the fishing-rod, 
the boat, the hunter’s woodcraft, were more 
precious in his eyes than Virgil’s A®neid or 
Homer’s Iliad. He therefore deserved high 
praise for respecting his father’s wishes and 
keeping his own desires in check. But his fa- _ 
ther was a noble-minded, as well as a learned, 
man, worthy of his son’s respectful love. He 
gave proof of the moral grandeur of his char- 
acter when his son James was about sixteen 
years old, in that he set free some fourteen 
slaves left to his wife by her father. Taking 
twelve of these freedmen into free Ohio in 
1796, he removed from Kentucky and settled 
on the wild lands in the fruitful valley of the 


Scioto River, not far from what is now the 
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town of Chillicothe. This was a righteous act, 
‘a fine lesson in practical morality, not only to 
his active son, but to society also. 

After young Finley had finished his medical 
studies he could not make up his mind to be 
a physician. He had no taste for the duties of 
such a life. Life in the open air, beneath the 
wild-wood trees, was his delight, and, therefore, 
after months of hesitation, caused by a con- 
flict between his desire to please his father and 
his love of hunting, he finally said, 

“T will be a hunter!” 

The die being thus cast, he looked round for 
a young woman fitted to be a hunter’s wife. 
His choice fell on Hannah Strane, whom he 
married in 1801. Having purchased land in the 
wilderness, he started with her to take posses- 
sion. The girl’s father was so hostile to her 
marriage, and so mean in spirit, that he would 
not permit her to take her clothing. Yet they, 
being strong of heart, started without horse or 
cow, bag or baggage, bed or bedding, and took 
up their lonely abode in a cabin built, three 
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miles from any neighbor, by the young hus- 
band and his brother John. There they lived, 
feeding on game shot by the young hunter's 
rifle. To purchase potatoes he cut and see 
rails, and carried the needed vegetable on his 
back six miles. In the same manner he pro- 
cured a hen and three chickens. Having no 
plow he grubbed holes in the ground with his 
ax in which to plant corn, of which he raised 
one hundred bushels that summer. He also 
improved his cabin, so that when winter came 
they had warmth and corn and game on which 
to live. Being content with this fare, and satis- 
fied with each other, this unambitious pair were 
happy—happier, no doubt, than thousands of 
couples living in stately mansions, fed on lux- 
uries, and clothed in rich apparel. 

This young husband’s mettle was put to a 
painful test after he had, by dint of toil, trans- 
formed his wild-wood home into a productive 
little farm. In the goodness of his heart, he 
had foolishly become surety for one of his neigh- 
bors, who failed to pay his debts. Then the 
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sheriff seized young Finley’s land, with its stock 
and cabin. This greatly disheartened his wife, 
but he accepted his misfortune in a brave spirit, 
saying to his wife, 

“Never mind. We are young. We began 
with nothing. We can do it again. You keep 
at home. I will hunt bears. Bear-skins bring 
a good price.” 

Then away he went into the thick woods, 
where he spent the tedious winter, often suffer- 
ing severely, but never discouraged. In the 
spring he had so many skins as sold for a sum 
sufficient to purchase as good a home as the one 
from which he had been driven by the sheriff's 
authority. Surely young Finley had a brave, 
manly soul! 

Up to this time this bold hunter had been a 
bold sinner. His good father’s instructions and 
example had met, not with favor, but opposition, 
from the young man’s hard, wicked heart. Per- 
haps one cause of this sad fact was in his fa- 
ther’s harsh creed, which taught that some men 


had been elected to salvation from all eternity, 
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and that all others were doomed to perish. 
Young Finley’s common sense, properly enough, 
rejected these false theories. They made God 
appear cruel and unjust in his eyes. They 
caused his heart to grow harder and hardet. 
Hence he lived in open sin, “ without God and 
without hope in the world.” But when, in 1801, 
he went to see certain strange things at an im- 
mense camp-meeting where multitudes were 
stricken strengthless, or seized with spasmodic 
shakings called jerks, his conscience was so 
quickened that, though he rode away from the 
meeting lest he, too, should be overpowered, 
he could not get rid of the burden of his own 
guilt, which, in spite of all he could do, weighed 
upon his heart like a crushing millstone. 

After riding awhile in this oppressed state of 
mind, he turned to a friend who was riding with 
him, and, while tears were gushing from his 
eyes, said to him, 

“ Captain, if you and I don’t stop our wicked- 
ness, the devil will get us both.” 


His own deep feeling moved his companion 
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to tears, and they rode on all day like men 
under sentence of death. At night Finley 
could not sleep, and he spent its leaden hours 
weeping and offering vows of repentance to 
God. The next morning he betook himself to 
the woods. There his cries for mercy were 
so loud and piercing that the people living 
near heard him, rushed to his place of prayer, 
and some of them said he was crazy. But one 
among them was a Christian, and he led the 
weeping hunter into his house, pointed him to 
Christ as a willing Saviour, and prayed for him 
until his burden of guilt fell from his soul, and 
he was so happy that he laughed, shouted, and 
eried for joy. 

In this glad state of mind he rode home and 
told his wife and his brother what God had 
done for him. The neighbors laughed at his 
words, but he grew bold and held little meet- 
ings in the woods for prayer with his wife, his 
brother, and one other person. Surely this was 
a brave beginning ! 

- But when his neighbors persecuted him, as 
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they did, and he could find no Church that he 
could honestly join because of his disbelief of 
Calvinism, he became discouraged, he ceased to 
pray, he neglected to read the Bible, and in 
a short time fell back into his old bad ways. 
As is usual with backsliders, he became more 
wicked than he had been before his conversion. 

He passed several years in this sad condition, 
waxing worse and worse, until one day, while 
hunting with his brother, his gun went off acci- 
dentally. Thinking that he had shot his brother 
his heart was overwhelmed with horror. His 
old sense of guilt rushed back upon him, creat- 
ing a mighty storm in his soul. Then his 
brother cried to him, 

“ Brother James, I am not hurt!” 

Relieved by this cry of anxiety concerning 
his brother, he was still burdened with his 
sense of guilt. Separating from his brother, he 
plunged into the depths of the forest. The 
storm in his soul grew fiercer. The tempter 
whispered, “You are a reprobate!” Then 


he madly resolved to rush upon his imagined 
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destiny and put an end to his miserable life. 
But as he was preparing to destroy himself, a 
voice in his heart whispered, 

“There is yet mercy with God, if you will 
seek: it.” 

Encouraged by this inward voice, he dropped 
his rifle, fell upon his knees, and began to pray. 
He confessed his sins; he vowed to do any thing 
God required, even to preach the Gospel, as he 
had been moved to do before he fell away. 
Still his agony increased. Peace seemed to fly 
from him. Days and weeks passed, but no 
voice answered his bitter cries and penitential 
tears. He became habitually sad. His body 
wasted away. At last, he went six miles, by 
invitation of his wife, to a Methodist class- 
meeting. There he found deep sympathy, and 
was encouraged. Returning home, and when 
darkness covered the earth, he went out into the 
woods resolved to perish, if perish he must, 
crying for mercy. Going to the side of a large 
poplar tree he scraped away the snow to make 


a kneeling-place, and, falling on his knees, sent 
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his piteous cries to heaven until the midnight 
hour. Then his eye of faith was opened. He 
saw Christ to be his Saviour, and went home 
comforted. The next morning, while going to. 
his barn to pray, the blessed Comforter poured 
such a stream of divine love into his heart that 
he fell prostrate upon the snow, and loudly 
shouted the praises of God until his neighbors 
heard him. 

Shortly after, finding the creed of Methodism 
to be in accord with the voices of Scripture and 
of his own strong common sense, he and his 
wife joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In her fellowship he found strength. He held 
prayer-meetings in his own house. Many of 
his relatives and neighbors were speedily con- 
verted and formed into a class, of which he 
was appointed the leader. Not long after, he 
consented to preach not far from his home. 
Dressed in his hunting suit, with moccasins on 
his feet, he, with much trembling of heart, 
preached Jesus. God’s word in his lips proved 


effectual, and sinners were awakened. 
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His success in preaching was such that his 
friends advised him to enter the traveling minis- 
try. His modesty made him shrink from ac- 
cepting this advice, but his strong sense of 
duty urged him on, and, in 1809, he was admitted 
to the traveling connection and appointed to 

-Will’s Creek Circuit. The principal appoint- 
ment on his circuit was Zanesville, Ohio. After 
many days’ hard riding, he reached it in a driv- 
ing rain. Having no overcoat, he procured a 
blanket, cut a hole in the middle of it, through 
which he had thrust his head, thus converting 
it. into an uncouth-looking mantle. In this 
unclerical garb he rode to the house of one of 
the principal members of the Church, to whom 
he said, 

“T am sent here as your preacher. Can you 
give me a lodging ?” 

The brother looked with a curious, yet for- 
bidding, eye on his unique questioner, and re- 
plied, somewhat coldly, 

“You look like any thing else but a preacher.” 


“You should not judge too rashly,” rejoined 
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the unabashed hunter. “ You may perhaps 
think better of me on a closer examination. 
You can at least give me a fair trial.” 

Mollified by this pertinent response, the 
brother gave him entertainment. And Finley: 
traversed his immense circuit that year with 
marked success. 

Finley’s autobiography is more interesting 
than any romance, but this sketch forbids even 
an outline of his remarkable career in the min- 
istry of Methodism. He was just the man for 
his times. Hence, he succeeded in guiding men 
to the cross wherever he went. The Bishops 
soon discovered his worth. Hence, as early as 
1816, Bishop M’Kendree sent for him during 
the session of his Conference, and said, 

“Brother Finley, I am going to put you in 
charge of the Ohio District.” 

“J think, Bishop,” replied the quondam 
hunter, with his wonted candor, “that you might 
make a better selection. Besides, Bishop, I am 
entirely too young in the ministry for such a 
post.” 
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“Well,” rejoined the Bishop, “ you must go 
and learn. You are not too young to learn.” 

And he did learn to succeed so finely that he 
was kept on districts as presiding elder until 
1822, when he was appointed missionary to the 
Wyandotte Indians, with whom he labored with 
happy results for five or six years. In 1827 he 
was once more a presiding elder. Two years 
later he was stationed in Cincinnati. His two 
years of service there were followed by two 
years of work on the district, and then he re- 
appeared as stationed preacher in his old Cin- 
cinnati charge. Henceforth his busy life was 
spent largely on districts as presiding eldei or 
in important city stations. But wherever he 
went, or whatever office he filled, he was both 
popular and useful. 

I have drawn a picture of Finley entering his 
first circuit at Zanesville. Now let me give 
you a sketch of his entrance on his missionary 
work among the Wyandotte Indians. 

His household gods and goods are stowed in 


two wagons, with which, after eight days’ travel, 
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he arrives at the seat of the Indian Nation. 
With him are his wife, two young women, and 
two men hired to help him. It is autumn, the 
‘middle of October. He looks about for a roof 
to shelter himself and family. He finds nothin 
but a log-cabin without window, door, or chim- 
ney. Its logs are gaping apart, since they 
have not been either “chinked or daubed.” 
What a wretched home! But it is Hobson’s 
choice, that or nothing. So he takes possession, 
and with such discomfort as you can scarcely im- 
agine his family dispose themselves as best they 
can. He then begins building a cabin fit to winter 
in. But three men whom he hires to help him 
quit him the first week. Next, the limb of a 
falling tree strikes one of his men, and he falls 
like one dead. But Finley, placing him ona 
wagon, drives to his wretched shanty, takes his 
lancet and bleeds him, after which he revives 
and lives. But time presses, Winter is coming. 
Finley works on single-handed from morning 
till night, until his hands are so blistered by 
handling tools and logs that he cannot sleep at 
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night. All day long his fingers bleed. The 
logs and timbers of his slowly-rising cabin are 
stained with his blood. After a week his in- 
jured man is able to resume work. Them the 
cabin goes up a little faster, and by the 4th 
of November he and his family move into the 
building, albeit it has as yet neither window nor 
door to keep out the wintry air. Nothing but 
a blanket ! 

One of the young women in his family is the 
sister-in-law of the Chief-Justice of the United 
States Court. She has left an elegant home to 
tell the children of the Indians of the love of 
Christ. No wonder they soon learn to love 
her, to call her “ pretty red bird,” and to find 
their chief pleasure sitting at her feet and look- 
ing into her smiling face. But what makes 
that delicate young lady willing to suffer so 
much discomfort? Why does she and Mrs. 
Finley and Finley himself cheerfully accept 
these hardships? Why, indeed? Surely noth- 
ing but their love of Christ and their love of In- 


dian souls could induce them to suffer these ills! 
17 
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That is the secret of their willingness. They 
are Christ’s heroic and loyal disciples. 

Father Finley won his reputation through in- 
cessant activity, inspired by the love of Christ. 
He spent six years among the Indians. Twent}- 
one years of his life he was a presiding elder. 
He served three years as a chaplain in a peni- 
tentiary. He was six years in stations and 
seven on circuits. His last year of active 
life he spent as Conference missionary. Then 
age compelled him to become a superannuated 
preacher. Years of toil had worn out his 
strength. In September, 1857, his labors were 
brought to a sudden end by a stroke of paraly- 
sis. On the 6th of that month he joined the 
blood-washed hosts in the house of many man- 
sions. His last words were, 

“T have been blessed with great peace, won- 
derful peace. I don’t know that I ever had 
such peace in all my life.” 

Then his face became lustrous with heavenly 
light. With a dying effort he waved his one 


unpalsied hand, pointed upward, and was gone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A VERY ECCENTRIC PREACHER. 


““O worker of the world! to whose young arm 

The brute earth yields, and wrong as to a charm: 
Young seaman, soldier, student, toiler at the plow, 
Or loom, or forge, or mine, a kingly growth art thou! 
Where’er thou art, though earthly oft and coarse, 
Thou bearest with thee hidden springs of force, 
Creative power, the flower, the fruitful strife, 

The germ, the potency of life.” 


J\HERE was a wide difference between the 
wise, gentle prophet Samuel and the stern, 
impulsive Elijah. Yet both were God’s proph- 
ets, and both did good service for the Lord of 
Hosts. Each was fitted for his times and for the 
work he was called to do. 

There has always been a like difference be- 
tween Methodist preachers. Some have been 
learned and polished, like the gentle Wilbur 
Fisk and the eloquent John M’Clintock. 
Others, like Perzrr Cartwrieut, the subject of 
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this sketch, have been unlearned and unpol- 
ished. Yet each class did work the others 


could not have done. Heaven, in ‘its love for, 





PETER CARTWRIGHT. 


all sorts of souls, sent the unpolished ones to 
preach to the rude backwoodsmen of the 


frontier settlements, and the learned ones to 
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the more educated people of the towns and 
cities. 

Peter Cartwright was a Virginia boy, born 
near the banks of the James River, September 
_1, 1785. While he was yet a little child his 
parents removed to Kentucky, where, by dint of 
hard labor, they transforined a patch of wild 
land into a cultivated farm. The boy Peter 
lived a rude, rough life, as did all frontier chil- 
dren in those days. It was, however, a free life 
that was not without its fun, frolic, and unre- 
fined enjoyment. 

The first glimpse we get of Peter in his auto- 
biography shows him to us when he is nine 
years old. He is running from cabin to cabin 
telling the people that a Methodist preacher, 
named Jacob Lurton, is to preach. in his father’s 
house. This is a good thing for a boy to do. 
Yet Peter is not a good boy, but, as he tells us, 
“a wild, wicked boy, delighting in horse-racing, 
ceard-playing, and dancing,” in spite of his good 
mother’s teaching, tears, and prayers. As he 


grows older his love for these bad practices 
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grows stronger, and he is in great danger 
of becoming a confirmed gambler and horse- 
racer. 

His father at one time sent him to a school, 
opened among the settlers by a man not very’ 
well qualified to teach. Hence, Peter’s school | 
acquirements, when he was sixteen years old, 
were limited to reading, writing, and a smatter- 
ing of arithmetic. No doubt a better teacher 
and more knowledge would have rubbed off 
some roughness from his manners, but ‘they 
could not have made him good and _ pure. 
Goodness and purity do not grow on the tree 
of human knowledge, but only on that sacred 
tree, the cross of the Redeemer. 

To that cross, however, he was soon led, as 
by the invisible hand of the [Holy Spirit. This 
hand was laid upon him one night after his late 
return from a rollicking wedding party. After 
putting up his horse he sat down before the fire 
and began to think about the sports of the past 
day. The more he thought the worse he felt. 
God was speaking to him through his guilty 


e 
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conscience. <A tumult nice in his feelings. 
His head began to swim. Death seemed near. 
He trembled at the thought of that dread pres- 
ence, dropped upon his knees, and cried, 

“God be merciful to me a sinner!” 

His pious mother arose from her bed and 
tried to comfort him. But his guilty soul re- 
fused to be comforted. He passed a sleepless 
night. The next morning he burned his vile 
pack of cards, sold his race-horse, took to read- 
ing the Bible and praying. Still no peace came 
to his troubled heart. 

_ Through three doleful months he sought for 
Christ without finding him, because he did not 
seek him by faith only. At times he was on 
the verge of despair. Once a voice in his heart 
whispered, 

“ Peter, look at me!” 

He was thrilled by it, but not saved. At 
another time he almost touched the hem of the 
Master’s garment, but a sudden superstitious 
dread of the personal presence of Satan changed 


his hope of mercy into terror, At last, while 
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praying at an outdoor meeting at Cane Ridge, 
a voice in his soul whispered, 

“Thy sins are all forgiven thee.” 

Then he believed. Light broke in upon his 
soul, his fetters fell. Rising to his feet and 
looking about him, the forest looked like heaven. 
Every tree, every leaf, every person and thing 
around seemed to be singing the praises of God. 
Then a mighty change came over him. He had 
a new character, and from that happy hour the 
current of his life ran, not toward sin and hell, 
but toward righteousness and heaven. Know- 
ing his need of Christian help, he wisely and at 
once joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Before a year had passed, this unlettered boy 
showed so much zeal for Christ that his pastor 
licensed him to exhort. A few months later he 
removed with his parents to another part of 
Kentucky. There he found a school taught by 
a welleducated man. Being desirous to gain 
knowledge, he became his pupil, and, giving his 
naturally strong mind to his studies, he made 


rapid progress. 
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Unfortunately, both for himself and the 
-Church, this teacher was a bitter enemy of 
Methodism. He filled the wicked young men 
under his care with his own bad spirit, until 
both he and they began to persecute Peter be- 
cause he was a Methodist and an exhorter. 

Peter bore up bravely under their taunts and 
sneers without striking his Methodist colors. 
By and by his profane fellow-students began to 
play practical jokes upon him. One day, two of 
them went so far as to say to him, with simu- 
lated seriousness, 

.“ Peter, we want you to go with us to the 
bank of the creek and pray for us. We are in 
great distress because we are sinners.” 

Peter suspected they were playing the hypo- 
crite. But, not feeling quite sure, he thought 
it best to comply with their request. They 
led him to a retired spot which was ten feet 
above a creek that flowed below. The bank 
was perpendicular. Just beneath it was a pool 
ten feet deep, formed by a hole in the creek. 
On reaching the edge of this high bank, those 
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false young men seized Peter, intending to 
throw him over and give him a ducking in the 
pool below. They soon learned, however, that 
Peter was as muscular as he was devoted to the 
truth. With a sudden jerk he threw off one of 
his assailants, and then, with equal suddenness, 
whirled the other into the creek. Seeing 
his companion thus roughly used, the other 
assailant now rushed on Peter and tried to 
throw him over. A scuffle ensued. Both fell 
to the ground. Peter still grasping his foe rolled 
over the bank, and both fell with a heavy 
splash into the deep hole below. The con- 
spirators were worsted in this conflict. True, 
they had given him a wetting, but he, in self- 
defense, had ducked both of them. They had 
fallen by their own evil devices. 

Of course, backwoodsman though he was, 
Peter did not as a Ohristian enjoy a position 
which made such muscular display necessary. 
Finding that both his teacher and fellow-pupils 
were bent on keeping up their hostilities, he 
soon left the school, very much regretting that 
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he could not stay and acquire such an education 
as would fit him for preaching the Gospel, to 
which great work he had now begun to feel his 
heart moved. It was, indeed, a pity that he 
-could not remain at school; for, though Peter 
Cartwright uneducated was a very useful man, 
yet if he had been educated his usefulness 
would have been less weighted with the dross 
of unpolished eccentricities and be vastly wider 
than it was. No young man can succeed up 
to the measure of his capacity whose powers 
are not drawn out by a more or less liberal edu- 
-cation. Mark this, O young reader! 

Preachers were greatly needed in those old 
times, and therefore every pious man who had 
the ability to move men to repentance was 
thrust into the field by his earnest presiding 
elder. This was Peter’s lot. Having left school, 
he was set to work to create a circuit. He 
shrank from the almost Herculean task at first, 
but finding that God made his words as fire 
among tow, he soon took courage and went on 


his way rejoicing. For his labors he had very 
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little reward in money or bodily comforts, but 
the gratitude of numerous converts filled his 
soul with divine satisfaction, and in 1804 he was 
admitted into the Western Conference. : 
Peter Cartwright’s quick wit and his strong 
perceptive powers helped him tide over the 
many embarrassments which confronted him. 
See him, for example, in a gathering of people 
among whom was a scholarly preacher of an- 
other denomination who had more learning than 
either common sense or common politeness. 
Regarding Mr. Cartwright as an illiterate bab- 
bler, this foolish pedant spoke to him in Greek, 
thinking to mortify him. But he had more 
than his match in our rough diamond. Peter 
listened to this man’s Greek as if he understood 
it. But, though ignorant of that classic tongue, 
he had picked up some knowledge of German 
from some sons of the Fatherland who lived 
near his early home. Hence he replied to the 
man of Greek in German, of which the other 
knew nothing. Supposing Peter’s German to 


be Hebrew, of which he was ignorant, he made — 
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no rejoinder, but complimented our itinerant by 
saying to the company, 

“This gentleman is the first educated Meth- 
odist preacher I have ever seen.” 

People in the West had little money in those 
times, though they had generally plenty to eat, 
and coarse clothes to wear, after getting their 
farms under cultivation. Hence, though Meth- 
odist preachers made many converts, they got 
very little money. Let us see how Peter Cart- 
wright fared at the close of his first three years 
in the traveling ministry. - 

He is five hundred miles from his father’s 
house. His horse is blind, his saddle worn out, 
his bridle reins have been eaten up and _ re- 
placed in some sort a dozen times. His clothes 
are patched all over, and even a tailor would 
find it difficult to guess their original color or 
texture. His purse contains his entire fortune, 
which is just seventy-five cents! He has no 
hope of getting a new outfit from his circuit. 
Yet he must procure one somewhere, or his 


patched garments will become rotten rags and 
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fall from his rugged frame. What will he do? 
He can do but one thing—go back to his father 
and get a new wardrobe. The distance is five 
hundred miles, and he has but seventy-five cents 
to pay expenses on the way. Nevertheless, ¥o 
he must; and go he did. Let us see how he 
prospers on this long journey. 

The first day he rides thirty-five miles through 
his circuit. Just before reaching the house of 
the brother with whom he intends to lodge, a 
lady who had heard him preach meets him 
and, after learning. the object of his journey, 
gives him a dollar. This helps him along until 
he reaches the banks of the Ohio opposite Mays- 
ville. Here there is a ferry to cross, but he has 
no money with which to pay the ferryman. By 
promising to borrow the little sum required 
of a friend in Maysville, he is ferried across. 
On getting over he meets a man on_horse- 
back, who is an exhorter in the Church and a 
friend and neighbor of his father. This gen- 
tlemau hails him, saying, 


“ Peter, is that you?” 
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“Yes, Moses, what little is left of me,” he 
answers. 

“Well,” rejoins the brother, after scanning 
his person, “from your appearance you must 
have seen hard times.” 

“Yes,” responds the somewhat dejected 
Peter. 

“* How are you off for money ?” 

“Well, Moses, I have not a eent in the 
world.” 

Hearing this, the kind-hearted exhorter gives 
Peter three dollars, and a note of introduction 
to brethren on the line of his road, who would 
entertain him, until he should reach a place 
known as the Pilot Knobb. 

Peter now proceeds with revived spirits, trav- 
eling several days on his three dollars and the 
exhorter’s note, until he passes the Pilot Knobb. 
Here he finds himself moneyless and unknown. 
Night is coming on. He rides up to a lonely 
tavern, alights from his wearied steed, tells the 
landlord his story, and promises to pay him in 


some way if he will lodge him overnight. The 
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man makes him welcome. When bed-time 
arrives, Peter says to the landlord, 

“Have you any objection to a prayer before 
we lie down?” 
“ None at all,” is the blunt reply. . 

The man then leaves the room, as Peter sup- 
poses, to call his family; but he soon returns 
with a lighted candle, and says, “ Follow me!” 

Peter obeys, and is conducted into a back bed- 
room where, after placing the candle on the 
table, he says to Peter, 

“Good night. You can pray here as much 
as you please.” 

Peter stands nonplussed, but only for a few 
moments. His ready wit suggests a way out of 
his embarrassment, and dropping on his knees 
he begins to pray in a voice so loud and clear 
that his words penetrate every, room in the 
poorly-built house. Very soon there is a com- 
motion in the landlord’s room. Peter hears 
the mistress of the hostel say, 

“The man is crazy, and will kill us all. Go, 


husband, and see what is the matter! ” 
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The landlord hesitates until Peter’s prayer is 
ended. Then he enters his room and asks, 

“Why do you act in this strange way, sir?” 

“Sir,” replies the unabashed Peter, “did you 
tell me I might pray as much as I pleased ?” 

“Yes; but I did not expect you would pray 
aloud.” 

“ Well,” rejoins Peter, “I wanted the family 
to hear prayer, and knew no better way than to 
do as I did. I hope you will not be offended.” 

A friendly conversation follows. The land- 
lord is pacified, if not pleased. The next morn- 
ing he gives Peter a free. breakfast, invites him 
to come to the tavern as often as he pleases, and 
six months later both he and his wife become 
disciples of the Master, confessing that Peter's 
eccentric act had quickened their consciences 
into feelings they could not shake off until ‘they 
found relief at the cross. 

Peter continues his journey, finding helpful 
friends on the way, until, when thirty miles 
from home, he finds himself at nightfall before 


a tavern door with only six and a quarter cents 
18 
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in his lean, beggarly purse. He knows it to be 
a resort of wicked men, but the landlord knows 
his father and will trust him for his entertain- 
ment. At a proper time Peter goes to bed, 
but is soon aroused from his first sleep by piere- 
ing screams from a woman’s voice. Springing 
from his bed, he half dresses himself, and rushes 
into the room from whence the screams come, 
thinking that some one was committing murder, 
and asking, 

“ What is the matter here?” 

He soon finds that the screams are not pro- 
tests against a murderer’s hand, but the cries of 
a soul under powerful conviction. They are 
from the landlady’s lips. She craves his prayers. 
He prays, sings, points to the Christ, until she 
shouts; 

“Glory to God! He has blessed my soul!” 

That night was mostly spent in praise and 
prayer. The next day Peter reaches his father’s 
house, is received with joyful greetings, remains 
several weeks, and then, strong in heart, returns 


to his spiritual labors on a fresh horse, with 
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new bridle and saddle, new clothes, and forty 
dollars in his purse. 

This picture of Peter on his journey home 
gives you a faint conception of the hardships, 
poverty, and toils of our Methodist preachers 
when our Western States were in the first 
stages of their growth. It shows you, too, that 
Peter was eccentric, that he had a backwoods- 
man’s manners. But it also shows you that he 
had a courage not easily daunted, and a moral 
heroism that had its roots, not only in his own 
strong nature, but also and chiefly in that love 
which had been abundantly shed upon him by 
the Holy Ghost. 

Among those early Western settlers the use 
of whisky was very general. Even good people 
saw no harm in moderate drinking. But Peter 
Cartwright, knowing moderate drinking to be 
the fountain from which all drunkenness flows, 
was a teetotaler, and being fearless he never 
shrunk from enforcing the good old Method- 
istic rule on temperance wherever he went. Let 


us see him dealing with this question. 


*%, 
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On one of his circuits he hears of a very 
popular local preacher known to be fond of 
drinking, but who has so many connections and 
such wide influence that previous preachers 
have not dared to bring him to trial. Fearless 
Peter resolves to do his duty in his own odd 
but thorough way. 

After preaching one Sabbath, according to an 
old Methodist custom, he meets the class. Be- 
ginning with its leader he inquires, 

‘Do you drink drams, brother ?” 

“T do not,” is the frank reply. 

“Brother, why do you not drink drams ?” 

The leader hesitates. Peter insists; the leader 
rejoins, 

“Tf I must tell the reason, it is because I think 
it wrong to drink drams.” 

“That’s right!” says Peter, with emphasis. 
Presently reaching the popular local preacher, 
he asks him, 

“ Brother W., do you drink drams ?” 

“Yes,” is the unblushing answer. 


“ What is your reason for drinking them ?” 
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“ Because it makes me feel well.” 

“You drink till you feel it, do you?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, how much do you drink at a time?” 

‘“T never measure it,” is the gruff reply of 
the now ruffled local preacher. 

“Brother, how often do you drink in a 
day?” 

“ Just when I feel like it, if I can get it?” 

“Well,” replies Peter, very coolly, but firmly, 
“there are complaints that you drink too often 
and too much. I shall appoint a committee of 
local preachers to investigate your case. You 
must prepare yourself for trial.” 

“O,” rejoins the offended dram-drinker, “ if 
you are for that sort of play, come on. I'll be 
ready for you.” 

Peter is as good as his word. He tries the 
man, who is first suspended, and finally expelled. 
Thirteen members take offense at this, and 
withdraw from the Church. But Peter is not 
alarmed. He keeps up his war on whisky, 
preaches Christ faithfully, a revival follows, 
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forty souls are saved and added to the Church, 
the thirteen offended ones return to the fold, 
and the society is freed from dram-drinkers. 
But alas for the poor local preacher! he persists 
in drinking, and dies a drunkard. : 

Mr. Cartwright once did a strange thing in the 
dancing-room of a way-side tavern to which he 
was compelled to spend the night. Obliged to 
stay in the room for lack of any other sitting 
place, he took a seat in a corner, trying to think 
of some way by which to gain an opportunity 
to preach to the giddy dancers before him. He 
had just made up his mind to spend the morrow 
in the place, and to ask the privilege of preach- 
ing in that house, when, to his surprise, a “ bean- 
tiful, ruddy young lady” approached him, and 
smilingly invited him to dance with her. 

For a moment Peter hesitated what to do or 
say, but only for a moment. 

A strange thought had flashed swift as light- 
ning into his quick, active, eccentric mind. 
Without further reflection he rose, took the 
lady’s hand, and walked with her on to the floor. 
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Every eye was upon him. The colored fiddler 
was tuning his fiddle. Every thing was ready 
for the dance to begin. Peter then turned to 
the fiddler and said to him, in a decided tone, 

“ Hold a moment!” 

The fiddler ceased to move his fiddle bow. 
Peter addressed the party, saying, 

“ For several years I have not undertaken any 
matter of importance without first asking the. 
blessing of God. I desire now to ask his bless- 
ing on this beautiful young lady and on this 
whole company who have shown so much polite- 
ness to a total stranger.” 

Before the dancers could reply to this un- 
wonted proposal Peter was on his knees, still 
tightly holding the young lady’s hand. She 
struggled to get free, but his grip was one of 
iron, and he was praying with all his might. 
Very soon the young lady kneeléd down; others 
followed her example. Some stood gazing in 
speechless wonder at the scene, while some 
fled from the room. Among the latter was the 


fiddler, who ran into the kitchen, saying, 
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“Lor a’ marey, what be de matter? What 
do that man mean ?” 

Well, it meant salvation for most of that 
company, some of whom wept while Peter 
was praying. When he rose from his knees le 
began to sing. After singing he exhorted. 
Fifteen were converted that night. The next 
day he preached, and as many more were saved. 
A class was organized, and a revival followed 
which spread through the regions round about. 
The result was wonderful, but the manner of its 
beginning was such as no one can approve. Had 
any other living man than Peter done as he did, 
it would have been, not beneficial, but disastrous, 
to the interests of the Gospel. But Peter was 
~ pious, strong-willed, and powerful to command 
such minds as those that made up that com- 
pany. The invisible Spirit operated, not 
throngh his eccentricities, but in spite of them, 
and through the truth he uttered. 

I have not space in this brief sketch to follow 
this strange, yet in some respects mighty, man 


of God through his eventful and curious history. 
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You have seen somewhat of his peculiarities, 
his courage, his hardships, his oddity, his power 
over the rough people among whom his lot was 
cast in the early part of his ministry. As soci- 
ety became more refined, Peter Cartwright’s 
manners were somewhat modified. Still he was 
a rough diamond to the last. He lived to a ripe 
old age, and was then gathered to his fathers in 
peace. We do not commend his eccentricities as 
things to be imitated, but only his zeal, his 
fidelity to his convictions, his loyalty to Meth- 
odism, his fidelity to Christ, his courage, and his 


perseverance. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
EARLY LIFE OF A DISTINGUISHED BISHOP. 


“His life was gentle; and the elements 

So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, This was a man.” 
—SHAKESPEARE. 

N the lovely month of June, 1780, a boy was 
born in a modest farm-house at what is now 
Pine Plains, New York. No doubt the heart 
of his mother thrilled with quiet happiness 
when she folded his infant form in her bosom. 
And the soul of his stout-limbed father must 
have swelled with paternal pride as he im- 
planted his first kiss on the lips of his chubby 
babe. But if some white-robed ministering 
angel could have shown those glad parents, as 
in a beautiful vision, the noble and blessed life 
that child afterward lived, their joy would have 
been increased a thousand-fold; for they would 
then have seen in that unconscious babe the 


future preacher, bishop, saint, and leader of 
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men. They named him Elijah—Exnian Hep- 
pine—but were wholly unconscious that, like the 
ancient Jewish prophet of that name, their babe 
would live to become a man of might in the 
Church of God. 

Neither the father nor mother of this child 
were at that time disciples of the Lord Christ. 
But his mother was a very serious-minded lady, 
who, like one vainly seeking to escape out of a 
dark place, often sought through secret prayer 
to find a seat at the great Teacher’s feet. 
Among the first things she taught Elijah was a 
morning and evening prayer. She did this so 
seriously that the boy did not merely say his 
prayers, but he really prayed as far as he knew 
what real prayer meant. It wasa beautiful sight 
to see him kneeling at even-tide beside his moth- 
er’s knee, with solemn face, clasped hands, and 
earnest voice, saying that simple prayer which 
has been lisped by unnumbered childish lips: 


“t And now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take,” 
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So precious did this sweet prayer of his child- 
hood become to Elijah, that he continued to 
offer it in his nightly devotions, even to the 
latest hours of his long life. ; 

But though the child Elijah prayed, he did 
not at once choose Jesus to be his master. 
When he was nearly ten years old his mother 
and grandmother became lovers of the adorable 
Christ during a great revival conducted by that 
son of thunder, famous in Methodist history, 
Benjamin Abbott. One day this mighty, but 
somewhat rough-speaking, preacher said to 
Elijah, 

“Well, my boy, do you know that you are a 
sinner?” 

Yes sir,” was Elijah’s honest answer. 

Then, speaking with very grave earnestness, 
Abbot rejoined, 

“There is many a boy in hell not so old as 
you are!” . 

These harsh words frightened the boy for a 
time, but produced no lasting fruit. Elijah 


soon grew more thoughtless than ever. Then 
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wicked boys enticed him into grievous sins, and 
taught him to find pleasure in deeds which were 
injurious both to his mind and heart. Still, 
even then, thoughts of God were as thorns in 
his guilty conscience. 

When he was eleven years old he went with 
his parents to live on a new farm in the woods 
of Starksborough, Vermont. There he worked 
hard, increased in bodily strength, and, though 
not much favored with school instruction, he 
displayed so much strength of mind and quick- 
ness of wit, that he became a leader, as he grew 
older, among the youth of the neighborhood. 
His conscience continued to smite him severely, 
yet he refused to heed it, and tried to silence 
it by casting off the faith he had learned from 
his good mother’s lips. O foolish youth! 

Behold him one day driving a cart laden with 
wheat-sheaves from the harvest-field. He is at 
the head of the team, trying to slacken the pace 
of his restive oxen as they are descending a 
steep hill. The cattle make a sudden spring, 


knock him down, trample on him, and one 
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wheel of the cart passes over his body. Surely 
he is in the jaws of death! But the hand of 
a merciful Providence saves him. He has fallen 
in front of a large stone, and the cart-whieel in 
passing over it bounds beyond his body ard 
leaves him untouched! As he lies there his 
busy thoughts tell him that he is on the brink 
of perdition. But so hard is his heart that 
when he sees men wishing to help him he 
stifles these good thoughts, springs to his feet, 
and, laughing aloud, shouts, 

“Not dead yet! Not dead yet!” 

This was sheer bravado, and he knew it, be- 
cause, as he afterward confessed, “an age of 
horror had been crowded into a moment of 
time.” But the hour was at hand which was to 
witness a wonderful change in his life, charac- 
ter, and prospects. Let us inquire how that 
mighty change was wrought. 

The grandmother of that distinguished writer 
and eloquent preacher, Horace Bushnell, was 
one of God’s instruments in leading young 


Elijah, now about eighteen years old, to the 
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_ Master’s service. She was a zealous Methodist, 
and, there being no regular public worship in 
the neighborhood, she started a Sunday service, 
at which, after prayer by her good husband, a 
sermon, usually one of John Wesley’s, was read 
to the people. Elijah, though a: jovial youth, 
and, as you know, a leader in idle and sinful 
sports, was one of the best readers in the place, — 
and she generally chose him for reader. Her 
prophetic eye caught glimpses of his future 
usefulness, and, besides asking him to read, she 
loaned him her Methodist books, of which, as 
all true Methodists should, she had plentiful 
store. One day, at the close of a meeting, 
speaking very solemnly, she said to him, 

“Do you know that you have God’s call upon 
you to be a Methodist preacher?” 

To this unexpected question the young man 
quickly replied, 

“No, I am not even a Christian; how can I 
be called to be a preacher?” 

“No matter for that,” she quickly rejoined, 


“you are called to be both a Christian and a 
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preacher, and one for the sake of the other, 
even as Paul was!” 

She then earnestly besought him to go into 
the woods as he went home, and to pray for, a 
new heart. Her words were like “nails drivén 
into a sure place by the Master of assemblies.” 
And the young man did go into a grove, kneel 
beneath the branches of a wide-spreading tree, 
and make an offering of himself to God. This 
was the turning-point in his life; but through 
lack of light he did not then find rest in Jesus. 
But that needed light was soon given him 
through the lips of a Methodist preacher named. 
Joseph Mitchell. That good man’s words cut 
the young man to the heart, filled him with 
anguish for his sins, melted him into penitential 
tears, but did not at first lead-him to east his 
heavy burden upon Jesus. But six weeks later 
Mr. Mitchell, in a class-meeting held after 
preaching, had the rich satisfaction of seeing 
Elijah saved by faith in the crucified One. _ At 
a subsequent visit this holy man tanght the 


young convert to look for still clearer light, 
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which then shone so brightly upon his exulting 
soul that his mouth was filled with praise, and 


‘he was able to say, 


' 


“Jesus all the day long 
Was my joy and my song.” 


Thus, as you see, Elijah Hedding was led 
through a mother’s words and prayers, the 
faithful efforts of Mrs. Bushnell, the reading of 
Methodist books, and the preaching of Joseph 
Mitchell to enter upon a path which, though 
toilsome, difficult, and sometimes discouraging, 
was to lead him to high honors, great usefulness, 
and eternal happiness. Suppose he had refused to 
enter it? What then? Who ean tell? Knowing 
that he had a mind which, like his body, was 
of alinost gigantic proportions, and that to his 
nature life was sure to be action which, if not 
greatly good, would be greatly evil, you cannot 
help seeing that his enlistment in the army of 
the Lord saved him from becoming a leader 
of the hosts of iniquity. Was it not, therefore, 


a blessed hour in his life when he said, ‘I will be 
19 
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a loyal disciple of the holy Jesus? Go thou, O 
young reader, and do likewise. 

Elijah’s first step after being saved, was not 
merely to read, but to study, the Bible. He did 
this both because he loved it, and because a still, 
small voice whispered in the chamber of his soul, 
“ You must preach the Gospel!” The people alco 
said, “‘ You must prepare to preach.” He shrunk 
at first from this duty, lest he should be mistaken 
as to the will of his Lord. But six months 
after his conversion he began to exhort with 
such good effect that when, six months later, 
the eccentric, fickle-minded Lorenzo Dow left 
his large circuit in the upper part of Vermont, 
the lad Elijah was sent to take his place. 

It was indeed hard work for so young a 
man to travel three hundred miles a month over 
rough roads in all kinds of weather, to hold 
incetings three times on Sundays and at least 
once every day of the week, to brave frequent 
opposition, sometimes amounting to violence, 
from the wicked, and to find somewhat to say 


among his small stores of knowledge. But 
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young Hedding faced his work heroically, draw- 
ing matter for his exhortations—for he would 
not attempt formal sermons—from his beloved 
Bible and from his own ever-growing experi- 
ence of Christ’s precious love. He was success- 
ful, too. Revivals followed his powerful ex- 
hortations. It soon became clear to the Church 
that he was a chosen vessel of the Lord. And 
although he returned to his farm at the close of 
the year, yet his brethren prevailed upon him 
to enter the New York Conference in 1801, but 
not before the Holy Spirit had made it clear to 
his own heart that it was his imperative duty to 
become a preacher of the everlasting Gospel. 
The story of young Hedding’s travels and 
hardships during the early years of his ministry 
is indeed almost romantic. He was in the sad- 
dle every day, going from one appointment to 
another. In summer he was scorched by 
heat ; in winter almost frozen by cold. He 
had no settled home, but literally lived among 
the people. Sometimes he was comfortably 


lodged and plentifully fed; at others his food 
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was coarse, and his chamber so exposed to the 
wintry frosts that on one occasion his coileague, 
while sleeping by his side, had his feet frozen 
in bed. Not unfrequently he had to swim 
across rivers, either on his horse, or, after send- 
ing the horse over, get himself across in a frail 
canoe, or by the aid of logs to assist him in 
swimming. In winter the roads were at times 
almost impassable, even on horseback. Once his 
horse kept breaking through the frosty crust 
into the mud beneath, until the poor creature 
was too lame to proceed. Nothing daunted, 
our heroic preacher left his lame steed in a 
friend’s stable, and went on afoot, carrying his 
saddle-bags on his arms over the rough ground, 
and actually traveling thus one hundred and fifty 
miles in two weeks, besides preaching daily, and 
meeting many classes! Such was the itinerant 
preacher’s work less than a hundred years ago ! 

Such hardships no human frame could long 
endure without breaking down. Young Hed- 
ding had a massive frame and splendid health 


when he entered the itinerant field. Neverthe- 
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less, in two years, while laboring on a circuit in 
New Hampshire, and when in the midst of 
glorious revivals, his triumphant career was 
suddenly checked by severe sickness. First, a 
wasting dysentery took him so near to the gates 
of death that a presiding elder, living thirty miles 
away, was notified to attend his expected fu- 
neral. But his fine constitution proved stronger 
than his disease. He recovered, and when the 
elder arrived to bury him he was delighted to 
find him preparing to resume his circuit work. 
But his eagerness to be in the field was not 
tempered by caution. His natural forces were not 
sufficiently recruited to resist the strain of travel 
and preaching. Hence, in riding fifteen miles 
to his appointment, he took cold. Rheumatism 
seized him with the grip of a fierce tormentor, 
dislocated his once strong joints, stiffened one 
of his arms, and made him so utterly helpless 
that for six long, torturing weeks he was unable 
to turn himself in bed. It was four months 
before he was able to walk across his cham- 
ber; and the effects of that terrible suffering 
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remained with him until the end of his long 
life. 

As if to add mental suffering to all this ex- 
cruciating bodily torture, his physician told him . 
he would probably be a cripple for life. With 
this gloomy probability came the Evil One, as 
he once did to unfortunate Job, buffeting him 
with bewildering temptations to doubt the lov- 
ing-kindness of his Lord. The cup of his afflic- 
tions seemed to be not only full, but overflow- 
ing. Nevertheless, he was neither forsaken nor 
forgotten by his watchful, loving Master, who 
came to his help at last, broke the tempter’s 
spell, and so far healed his body that he vent- 
ured to resume the work he loved. Yet even 
then he was so feeble that he had to be lifted 
on and off his horse, and was so weak-handed 
that he was often forced to ride holding the 
bridle between his teeth. No less than ten 
times did he fall from his horse before he re- 
covered sufficient strength to grasp his bridle 
with his hand. Yet such was his heroic love 


for the work his Lord had given him to do that 
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he bravely kept the field until near the close 
of his Conference year, when he went to Saray, 
toga Springs to recruit his strength and try 
the virtue of their healing waters. Did ever 
knightly hero display nobler courage than this 
. young soldier of the Christ, this brave itinerant 
preacher ? : 

A less laborious circuit was given him the 
next year. His health improved. He had 
more time for study. He had few books, but 
he made it a point to master whatever volume 
he thought worth reading. Thoroughness was 
his. rule in every thing, and, mark it well, O 
young reader! this thoroughness gave him clear 
views, strong impressions, and simplicity in 
making statements. Next to his faith in God 
it became the basis of his remarkable character. 
It caused his mind to grow, so that in a few 
years those who heard him preach were made 
to feel that they were listening to a master- 
spirit, fitted both to teach the truth and to be a 
leader in the Church. 

Much secret prayer, constant study, unceasing 
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work, wise conduct, and a spotless life, all stead- 
fastly maintained, gave Mr. Hedding not only a 
strong but a beautiful character. He won the 
confidence of the Church. Then honors began 
to crown his always modest brow. He was 
made a presiding elder; he was elected a dele- 
gate to every General Conference from 1808 to 
1824, at which time he was made a Bishop, and 
his conduct in that high office for over twenty- 
eight years was such as to benefit the Church 
and to command, if not universal, yet very gen- 
eral, admiration. He did honor to the episcopal 
office. 

The Bishop was a man of very dignified 
aspect. Yet he was not proud, but humble as 
a little child. One proof of this is found in the 
fact that the children in the neighborhood of 
his home, at Poughkeepsie, whenever they saw 
his venerable form on the street, would joyfully 
exclaim, 

“There comes the Bishop!” 

Then, instead of passing him with slow steps 


and averted eyes, as they might have done had 
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he been an austere, stern dignitary, they ran 
toward him, crowded close to his person with 
smiling faces, eager to receive the kind and 
gentle greetings with which he always met 
them. And so strong was their love for him, 
that the morning after his decease quite a num- 
ber of them quietly gathered around the gate 
of his home. When asked what they wanted, 
they replied, 

“We want to see the Bishop once more!” 

They were indulged. And when they stood 
around his lifeless body their solemn faces, tear- 
ful eyes, and hushed manner told the story of 
their loving regard for the departed Bishop. 
Blessed indeed is that Bishop whom the chil- 
dren can learn to love! 

But though Bishop Hedding could show a 
playful spirit when with children, and be very 
lively, even innocently jocose at times, when in 
the company of personal friends, he was very 
calm, very dignified, when presiding over an An- 
nual or General Conference. So marked was his 


ravity at such times, that a minister of another 
& iy , 
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Church, present at a certain Conference, said to 
one of our preachers, 

“T wonder whether your Bishop ever smiles. 
I have watched him closely and cannot see even 
a muscle of his face move.” 

I suppose that he was thus grave, not because 
he did not enjoy the humor which sometimes 
crops out in Conference discussions, but because 
his mind was steadfastly fixed on the business 
before him. It is said, however, that on one 
occasion he did permit his gravity to be upset, 
when objection was made to the reception of 
a young man on trial in one of his Conferences, 
because the objector had heard him make some 
grammatical blunders. This objection had no 
sooner fallen on the ear of a brother, a native of 
Treland, recognized as the wit of the Conference, 
than he sprang impulsively to his feet, stepped 
close up to the objecting preacher, and, with an 
air and tone peculiar to himself, said, 

“Brother! brother! don’t you think he was 
embarrassed because you were there ?” 


The Conference laughed outright at this home 
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thrust, and, says Dr. Paddock, “even the Bish- 
op could not stand before it. Giving himself up 
to his emotions, his whole frame shook as if 
receiving successive shocks from a galvanic 
battery.” 

But good and great though he was, like all 
the sons of men he was called at length to pass _ 
out of this visible world into the invisible. This 
_ call came in 1852. The messenger by whom it 
was sent was a somewhat ungentle one. It was 
the dropsy, a very painful disease, which the 
good Bishop bore with saintly patience. He 
had labored for the Church over half a century, 
had endured many hardships for her sake, had 
guided many souls to Christ and to heaven, yet 
none of these things moved him to pride, or to 
hope that he could use them as his passport into 
the glories of heaven. No. He trusted, not in 
his grand and noble life, but in Jesus only. 
Hear what he said when death was at hand: 

“My work is now done on earth. I am 
about to go hence. My body is going to 
the dust; but I have good hope my soul will 
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go to God in heaven. I am a poor, weak, 
wretched creature, have many imperfections, 
many sins; but I hope and expect to receive 
salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ— 


“Other refuge have I none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee.” 


What beautiful humility! What self-renun- 
ciation! What holy trust! After this sweet 
confession he suffered severely until the 9th of 
April, 1852, when he gladly heard the voice 
of his beloved Master bidding him enter his 
everlasting reward. Shortly before he died he 
said, 

“My God is my best friend, and I trust him 
with all my heart—‘ Because I live, ye shall live 
also.’ What a promise!” 

Thus saying, he closed his eyes on this world 
of toil and trial, and his purified spirit ascended 
to the beautiful city, to behold and serve his 
Lord in the kingdom eternal. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ANECDOTES OF THE SAILOR PREACHER. 


“Brave and honest men do not work for gold. They work 
for love, for honor, for character.’’—SMILEs. 

MAGINE a boy dressed in poor clothing 

picking up chips near a wharf on the shore 
of the James River in the City of Richmond, 
Virginia. He is a bright little fellow, fatherless, 
motherless, yet careless, and not. especially un- 
happy under the care of a poor but kind-hearted 
foster-mother. Seeing him busy with his chip- 
basket, a sea-captain, pleased with his looks, 
hails him, and, among other questions, asks 
him, 

“Don’t you wish to be a sailor?” 

That inquiry touched the strongest desire of 
his heart. To be a sailor had been the dream of 
his child-life. Hence, when the captain offered 
to take him on board his vessel, he dropped his 
chip-basket, and, without stopping to say Good- 
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bye to his foster-mother, followed the man to 
his ship. The captain did wrong, no doubt, in 
taking a boy from his home in this unceremoni- 
ous manner, but the boy ought to have told his 
wish to his few poor friends; but he was an 
impulsive little fellow, fancying that a life on 
shipboard was something better than his life in 
Richmond; and so he went to sea. And this 
was Epwarp T. Taytor’s start in life. 

It was not a bright or promising beginning. 
A small boy’s life in the forecastle of a vessel 
has very little to recommend it. What young 
Taylor suffered is not known. But after ten 
years of life on the stormy wave he found him- 
self, in the autumn of 1811, in the good city of 
Boston, a tough, wiry, bronze-faced sailor eight- 
een years old. 

While in this city, he was rambling through 
Tremont Street one Sabbath day. The bell of 
the Park Street Church was tolling. He strolled 
in, found a seat in a corner of the gallery, 
listened with interest to a faithful sermon, wept 
freely, and was strongly impressed, 
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Again we see him entering the Bromfield 
Street Chapel, not by the door, but by climb- 
ing through the open window. Elijah Hedding 
was preaching there. His sermon touched the 
young sailor’s heart. At its close he went to 
the altar, found the peace of Christ, and shouted 
aloud for joy. . 

We next see him at sea on board a privateer, 
which is soon captured by a British ship of war, 
and her crew thrust into prison. Young Tay- 
lor proved the reality of his conversion by keep- 
ing himself pure amid his sinning shipmates. 
Hence, when the British authorities sent a 
Church minister to read prayers to these pris- 
oners, Taylor’s shipmates, disliking the formal 
service, asked him to pray with them so that 
they might be rid of the Church chaplain. 
To this, after some persuasion, he timidly con- 
sented, and the offensive chaplain visited them 
no more. 

Taylor’s prayers were so real, so remarkable, 
so impressive, that very soon his fellow-prison- 


ers urged him to preach to them. 
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“Preach! impossible!” replied young Tay- 
lor. “I cannot read. How can I preach.” 

“Yes, you can talk on your feet as well ason 
your knees,” they rejoined. 

Finally he consented to try. To find a téxt 
he asked a brother sailor to read him some 
passages from Holy Writ. When the reader 
came to the words, “A poor and wise child is 
better than an old and foolish king,” Taylor 
cried, 1 

“Stop! read that again.” 

The man did so. 

“That will do,” said Taylor. ‘Give me the 
chapter and verse.” 

It was a bold task for this ignorant lad to 
attempt. But he had genius. He also had, 
what was better than genius, the Holy Spirit in 
his heart. Hence, though he.blundered and 
hesitated at first, he spoke so well at last that 
his hearers were delighted, and requested him 
both to preach and pray with them as long as 
they should be kept in prison. 

His prison-life ended, we find him in Boston 
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again. He is preaching a trial sermon in the 
vestry of Bromfield Church before the Quar- 
terly Conference that wishes to judge of his 
fitness. There was wit in his choice of a text, 
“T pray thee, let me live;” but, though his 
manner was ungraceful and his language at 
times vulgar, yet there was so much fervor in 
his spirit, and so much evidence of talent in his 
thoughts, that the Conference voted him a 
license to preach. 

Taylor now quitted his old sea-life and. be- 
came a peddler of tin and iron ware, preaching 
as he found opportunities. After a time a 
farmer’s widow in Saugus, Massachusetts, of- 
fered him a home if he would till her farm. 
This offer he gladly accepted. His mistress 
taught him to read, and he held meetings in 
her house. Her room was soon so crowded that 
he was compelled to hold his meetings in a 
neighboring school-house. He was not only 
popular with people generally, but soon won 
many strong personal friends. 


Sometimes the wicked opposed him. One 
20 
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day a believer in the false doctrine called 
Universalism said to him, ; 

“Tf you should go to hell, and find the doors 
and windows all locked and the keys thrown 
away, what would you do?” : 

To this vile and foolish question Taylor 
quickly replied, 

“YT should expect to see you there to find 
them for me.” ; 

This was answering a fool according to his 
folly. 

Taylor did not neglect to improve his mind. 
He studied such books as he could read, and 
accepted all the help he could find. Hence his 
mind grew, and his preaching became at times 
truly eloquent. 

Hear him, for example, preaching the funeral 
sermon of one of his best Saugus friends, Solo- 
mon Brown. His text is,“ Mark the perfect 
man.” Having read it, he folds his arms, gazes 
steadfastly a few moments on the audience, 
then, stretching out his arm, he points at the 


body, and says, with deep feeling, 
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“Mark the perfect man!” 

Again he folds his arms, and stands silently 
looking at the people. Once more his out- 
stretched finger is seen pointing at the dead 
body, and his voice heard saying, 

“ Behold the upright ! a 

Once more his arms are folded. There is 
another pause of hushed silence, and then the 
finger is once more stretched forth, as he 
exclaims, 

“The end of that man is peace—peace! ” 

And now he leans over the pulpit and adds, 
in thrilling tones, 

“Children, nothing to ery about here: the 
king is gone to be crowned. When I was a 
green boy he took me under his wing.” 

This was simple yet genuine eloquence, as_ 
were also the “winged words ” which made up 
the body of his sermon on that interesting 
occasion. 

In 1817 Amos Binney, the first wealthy lay- 
man who attached himself to Boston Methodism, 
sent Taylor to Wilbraham Academy. He only 
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remained there six weeks. He was too old to 
study with the younger students, and too far 
behind those of his age to pursue their ad- 
vanced studies. He did, however, make the 
attempt with praiseworthy earnestness, though 
not with satisfactory success. This discouraged 
him, and finding himself in demand as a preach- 
er, he gave up all hopes of an academic educa- 
tion, and returned to the vicinity of Boston. 

In 1819 this unpolished preacher found ‘a 
jewel in the beautiful person of Deborah D. 
Millett, of Marblehead, who was willing to 
become his wife. She was a young woman of 
very superior worth, and possessed a nobility 
of character which fitted her to be the wife of 
such a peculiar genius as Taylor. Her whole 
married life showed that she was in the fullest 
sense of the word a helpmeet for the erratic 
genius in whom she placed sufficient faith to 
take him for her husband long before he be- 
came a celebrity. 

- But Taylor was nothing if not eccentric. 
Hence, after his wedding-day had been fixed, 
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he wandered down to Hingham, where he as- 
eended a hill that overlooked the sea, threw 
himself on the ground, looked toward Marble- 
head, and longed for the arrival of the day 
which was to make Deborah all his own. In 
the midst of these pleasing reveries, it flashed 
upon him that this was the appointed day. He 
had forgotten it. There he was full forty miles 
away, with no swift steam-boat or railway train 
to carry him to his expected bride in season for 
the marriage. No doubt Deborah was morti- 
fied, yet she did not take mortal offense, as some 
proud misses would have done, but concealed 
her disappointment beneath the wings of love 
and hope, and married him after his arrival on 
the morrow., As Mrs. Taylor, for many long 
years after, she had occasion to practice this 
lesson, so early learned, of patience with the 
absent-mindedness of this peculiar man. 

- In 1819 this uncultivated yet successful gen- 
ius was admitted to the New-England Confer- 
-ence on trial. His first circuit lay along the 


shores of Massachusetts and Plymouth Bays. 
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His preaching-places included Duxbury, where 
the Congregationalist pastor greeted him with a 
sneer of contempt, saying, d 

“So you’ve come to preach in Duxbury, 
young man?” 

“Yes; the Lord says, ‘Preach the Gospel to 
every creature.’ ” 

“ Yes,” retorted the haughty clergyman, “but 
he never said that every critter should preach 
the Gospel.” 

The sailor preacher’s full rejoinder to this 
rude speech was soon given in the fruits which 
grew upon his preaching. The Spirit of God 
fell upon his hearers. The settled minister, who 
was far from being orthodox in his opinions, — 
organized dancing parties to counteract the 
revival. But even in those parties some of 
Taylor’s hearers were unable to resist their con- 
victions. They cried for the pardon of their 
sins, and when they sought direction from their 
astonished pastor, he felt compelled to bid them 
see “that young man, Taylor.” 


In those old times Methodism had many 
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enemies, especially among the rude classes of so- 
ciety. Taylor often had to confront insulting 
scoffers in his meetings, and they usually came 
to grief when their scoffs were of a kind to 
disturb the services. On one occasion the 
spokesman of a mocking crew said, in a voice 
loud enough for Taylor to hear, 

“ Well, these Methodists do beat the devil.” 

To this Taylor responded, 

“One here has just said, ‘ Well, these Meth- 
odists do beat the devil.’ He is just right about 
that. That is just our business, and we are do- 
ing the best we can.” 

When Taylor was sent to Edgartown, the 
aged but imperious minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church was so incensed at the young man’s 
doctrines and the excitements which followed 
his preaching, that he one day raised his cane tu 
“strike the zealous young evangelist. Taylor, 
however, gave the soft answer, which is the 
solvent of wrath, and Mr. Thaxter’s arm was 
relaxed. The next Sabbath he poured the hot 


coals of charity on his clerical foe, by praying 
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for him and asking God “that every hair of his 
venerable head might be hung with a jewel.” 
A beautiful prayer truly, but not half so beau- 
tiful as the spirit of charity from which it 
sprang. * 

After more than nine years spent in circuit 
work, Mr. Taylor’s remarkable adaptation to the 
religious needs of seamen and the deep interest he 
took in their welfare, led some parties in Boston 
to invite him to that city that he might devote 
himself to the spiritual care of the numerous 
sailors constantly visiting that port. His Meth- 
odist brethren took the lead in this movement, 
but shortly after the more wealthy Unitarians 
took it up, organized the Port Society, built a 
spacious Bethel Church on North Square, and 
arranged with our Church authorities for Mr. 
Taylor’s appointment to its pulpit. It was just 
the place for Taylor. He was the round peg 
inserted in the round hole. No wonder that when 
he first entered the door of his church, built for 
him while he was in Europe, he paused and 


said, “Satisfied!” Nor that, after stepping in 
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and looking to the right and left, he again said, 
“Satisfied!” And as it was with him so also 
it was with the patrons of the Church, with the 
sailors who thronged his church, and with the 
general public—all parties were satisfied that 
“the right man was in the right place.” 

Probably few, even among truly great men, 
have made more original, pithy, eloquent re- 
marks than this man who in his youth was so 
unlettered. Here is one uttered at the close of 
his graphic description of the downward course 
of a young man who, going from his pure, 
quiet country home into city life, yields to 
temptation, sinks lower and lower, and at last 
reaches the lowest depths of vice. At. this 
point, Taylor, with a look and tone of horror, 
cried, 

“Hush! Shut the windows of heaven. He’s 
cursing his mother! ” 

At another time the pure-minded and famous 
Jenny Lind was sitting among his hearers. His 
sermon was a censure on dancing, card-play- 


ing, and theater-going ; but it was in favor of 
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music, and contained a glowing tribute to that 
sweetest of singers whom he saw before him. 
Then a tall man, sitting on the pulpit stairs of 
the crowded church, rose up and asked, 


“Do you think, Father Taylor, that any ene 


who died at one of Miss Lind’s concerts would 


go to heaven?” 

Taylor’s burning eyes glared on his question- 
er as he quickly replied, 

“ A Christian will go to heaven wherever he 
dies ; and a fool will be a fool wherever he is— 
even if he is on the steps of the pulpit.” 

This was a sharp answer, but not true with- 
out qualification, since there are places into 
which a Christian cannot choose to go of his 
own accord without sacrificing his piety. 

Father Taylor would not quietly suffer any 
one to interrupt his services. On one occa- 
sion a sailor was quite noisy in his exclama- 
tions of praise. Leaning over his pulpit and 
pointing at the man, he said, kindly, “Keep 
still, Jack; we know your latitude and longi- 


tude.” 


a 
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He was once describing a storm at sea, when 
a sailor cried out, 

“ That’s true, for I was in the same gale.” 

“Stop, Jack!” exclaimed the preacher, “stop 
till the captain gets through, and you shall have 
your turn.” 

Father Taylor was very charitable in his feel- 
ings toward all Christian sects ; but he was also 
decidedly biblical in hisown opinions and in his 
preaching. Preaching on Universalism one 
day, he cited the text, “The wicked shall be 
turned into hell,” and then added, 

“God said that. How many piping petti- 
foggers of Satan will set you against his word ? 
Voltaire ”—then leaning forward and looking 
down, as if he saw into the gloom of the lost 
world, he proceeded—“ Voltaire, what do you 
think about it now ?” 

_In one of his evening prayer-meetings a 
stranger told of a man who, after being 
blown up in a powder-mill, gave his heart to 
God and died in peace. He closed his singular 


story by saying, 
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“Who would not say, with the holy man of 
old, ‘Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my last end be like his.’ ” : 

Then Father Taylor sprang to his feet and 
sharply remarked, ¥ 

“TY don’t want any such trash brought unto 
this altar. I hope none of my people calculate 
to serve the devil all their lives, and to cheat 
him with their dying breath. Don’t look for- 
ward to honoring God by giving him the last 
snuff of an expiring candle. Perhaps you'll 
never be blown up in a powder-mill. That 
‘holy man’ we have heard spoken of was Ba- 
laam, the meanest scoundrel spoken of in the 
Old Testament or the New. And now I hope 
we never shall hear any thing more from Ba- 
laam, nor from his ass.” 

This, though sound in itself, was very severe 
on the stranger. So was his remark when see- 
ing a German laughing during service, he ex- 
claimed, 

“ There’s no laughter in hell!” 


Seven years afterward that German returned 
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to Boston a converted man, and told how that 
stern truth had proved to be a word which was 
“as a goad, and as a nail fastened in a sure 
place.” 

The world will never know how many souls 
were lifted out of the horrible pit and miry 
clay by the helping hand of Father Taylor. 
Strange as were the scenes at the Bethel, sin- 
gular, odd, sometimes apparently unfit for a 
place of worship as were his words, there was 
yet a dominating spirit of seriousness, a genuine 
deep reverence for God’s word, which made it, 
indeed, the house of God, and its preacher a 
man of spiritual power. Many were born anew 
there, and of these not a few were among the 
bravest of the brave among the soldiers of 
Christ. Among these was an aged invalid far 
gone in consumption, who, unable to earn full 
wages, was working on the wharf in Boston for 
fifty cents a day. His employer, in ordering 
some of the men, used very profane language, 
swearing in the name of the Saviour. Every 


time he used that sacred name, the poor invalid 
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raised his hat and bowed his head. Perceiving 
this action repeated, his employer said, “ You 
old fool, what are you bowing at me for ?” 

“IT am not bowing at you, sir, but at the 
blessed name of Jesus which you are blasphetn- 
ing. 

This was in Father Taylor’s own spirit. No 


” 


wonder that a by-stander observed, “The old 
man looked as tall as a steeple, and his em- 
ployer shrunk into the ground.” 

Father Taylor died in April, 1871, but his 
work will never die. The incidents of his life 
were many and remarkable. His influence for 
good was carried all around the globe in the 
hearts of thousands of the sons of the ocean. He 
had his faults, but his virtues eclipsed them. 
The former are mostly chargeable to his singu- 
larly constituted mind, to his laek of early edu- 
cation, and to his associations in the formative 
period of his life. The latter were the fruitage 
of his faith in that blood which washed the 
robe in which he is now walking in the king- 


dom of the risen Christ. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
AN ORNAMENT OF THE CHURCH. 


“He doth but sleep, for how can he be dead 
Who lives immortal in the lives of men?” 
—LONGFELLOW. 


VERY right-minded boy and girl when 
looking forward to the coming years of 
manhood and womanhood desires to become, 
not a curse, but a blessing to society—one of its 
ornaments, loved and admired; not one of its 
pests, feared and despised ; nor one of its useless 
members, in whom people can take little inter- 
est. In this sketch I shall portray a man who 
was beloved, honored, and prized in society for 
his usefulness, and who was one of the bright- 
est ornaments of American Methodism. His 
name was Joun M’Cuirntock. 
John M’Clintock was born in Philadelphia 
October 27, 1814. His. parents were quiet, re- 


spectable, religious persons, and members of the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church. His father was a 
retail dealer is dry-goods, not a rich man, yet 
gaining enough from his thriving business. to 
live in comfort, to be admitted into the best 
social circles of Philadelphia Methodism, and*to 
make his house a pleasant home for the leading 
ministers of the Church when their duties called 
them to the city of brotherly love. 

The spirit of this household was not harsh, or 
sour, but sweet, loving, and thoughtful. The 
boy John, no doubt, enjoyed a happy, though 
somewhat serious, child life under its roof. 
Hence, when he is only eleven years old we 
find him in a catechetical class, and a probation- 
er in the Church, under the care of Dr. Holdich, 
his pastor. He is so punctual in his attendance 
at the class-meetings, so earnest in his utter- 
ances, so zealous in trying to enlist other boys, 
and so intellectually bright withal, that observ- 
ant leaders and ministers of his Church were 
wont to say of him, 

“That bud has a great future before him! ” 


Every bud does not bloom into a flower, 
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neither does every bright boy fulfill the promise 
of his early days. What blight or drought is to 
a flower bud, idleness or love of sin often is to a 
hopeful boy. But John M’Clintock was no 
idler. Neither was he given to bad habits. 
When sent to a grammar school, as he was 
when eight years old, he loved study, and sub- 
mitted cheerfully to the discipline of his school. 
True, he loved to swim in the Delaware and 
Schuylkill, to row and sail his boat on their 
glittering streams, and to play ball on their 
grassy banks in the summer season. In the 
winter he delighted to skim the ice on skates, 
to hunt for birds on the reedy marshes, and 
to enter with noisy mirth into other boyish 
sports. Yet he did not suffer his love of sport 
to deaden his desire for knowledge, to hinder 
him from digging for Greek roots, or from 
scanning the lines of Latin poets with such 
hearty good-will as to enable him, in the opin- 
ion of the principal of his school, to ‘make a 
first-rate figure ” on examination days. When 


he left the grammar school, in 1828, he carried 
21 
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away a habit worth vastly more to any boy than 
a princely fortune—“ the habit of doing every 
thing well.” ‘ 
When fourteen years old his father, wishing 
to give him some knowledge of business, placed 
him behind the counter of his dry-goods store. 
But he could not learn to love the details of 
that business. Jlence, when sixteen years old 
lhe became book-keeper in the Methodist Book 
Concern, New York. He was then “a blue- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked lad, full of spirit and activ- 
ity,” and under the guidance of the energetic 
Drs. Emory and Waugh, the Agents, he settled 
down to his work with the steadiness of a ma- 
ture man. He knew the theory of book-keep- 
ing, but when the time came for balancing the 
books of the house, he found the application of 
theory to practice to be a seyere test of his 
ability and skill. Before he reached a satisfac- 
tory result, he showed his native manliness and 
self-respect by saying to his parents that, if his 
work should prove unsatisfactory to his chiefs, 


he should resign his position. His noble nature 
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scorned to eat bread not fairly and fully earned. 
Such self-respect is as armor of proof to its 


possessor. As Longfellow says, 


“ He that respects himself is safe from others, 
He wears a coat of mail that none can pierce.” 


But our persistent clerk did succeed in giving 
satisfaction, in gaining a deserved increase in his 
salary, and in making the value of his services 
apparent to the Agents. Nevertheless there 
was a yearning in his heart for a more com- 
plete education which would not be quieted, 
and, though he did his duty faithfully at his 
desk, his mind in every leisure moment dwelt 
on college privileges. 

In February, 1831, the religious convictions 
which had impressed him when he was a little 
eatechumen were stimulated into things of 
power during a revival which was refreshing 
our New York Churches. He then resolved to 
become in deed and truth one of his Lord’s 
disciples. Three times he kneeled at the Allen 
Street Church altar. At last, while Mr. Merwin 
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was praying by his side, the light of God’s 
countenance broke in upon his heart, and: he 
was enabled to substitute the language of grate- 
ful praise for the petitions of a penitent for par- 
don. O happy young man! : 

You may be sure that his new religious life 
did not quench his desire for more knowledge. 
It rather fanned it into a brighter flame, because 
he now longed for greater mental power with 
- which to serve his beloved Master. He knew 
that knowledge is power, and, therefore, he 
soon made up his mind to go, if possible, to 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. To 
make it possible he continued to save as much 
money as he could by close economy out of his 
very limited salary. He also sought advice and 
approval from his parents, who finally gave con- 
sent, and early in September, 1832, his long- 
cherished dream of college life became a wak- 
ing reality. He was in Middletown at the 
University. buoyant with hope and in high 
spirits. 


But in one short week his hopes lay like a 
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shattered vessel. He was seized with sudden 
sickness, prostrated, and so enfeebled that it 
was necessary he should return home. Yet 
even then his purpose flourished in full vigor, 
and his trembling hand wrote these noble 
words in his diary: 

“intend, however, if my health will allow, 
to prosecute my studies privately this winter, . 
and to go on again with a collegiate course, 
should my way be clear.” 

Perhaps this high purpose contributed to his 
restoration to health, which was such toward 
the end of October as to permit him to enter 
the Freshman class of the University of Penn-. 
sylvania; and to succeed, by dint of very hard 
work, in catching up with the class which was 
already in the middle of its first term. 

About this time he bégan to hear a still, small 
_ voice whispering in his heart words of com- 
mand to preach the Gospel. To this Divine 
voice he listened with a docile spirit. And 
when, in the spring of 1833, the Church made 


him an exhorter, instead of consulting his 
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ambition, or his merely human interests, he 
gladly accepted both the call of the Spirit and 
of the Church, saying, ‘ 

“My mind is now pretty clearly made up 
that it is the will of God that I should be a 
Methodist preacher.” 

There was moral grandeur in this high re- 
solve, since it determined his course in life, not 
on any selfish principle, but on his sense of ~ 
duty to his Lord. It was an act of loyalty to 
Christ which he never regretted, and which his 
Master rewarded by making him honorable in 
the sight of men, and eminently useful in the 
Chureh. 

M’Clintock’s devotion to Church and person- 
al religious duties did not hinder, but rather - 
helped, his progress in study. He passed his 
Freshman year with honor, and when kis fa- 
ther’s decaying business threw him on his cwn 
resources, he strained his mind to its utmost 
tension, mastered the studies of the Sophomore 
class, and then passing a creditable examination 


entered the Junior class, thereby gaining a year 
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of the college course. This was success; but it 
was purchased at far too high a price, since it 
cost him such a tax on his vital forces as sub- 
jected him to frequent sicknesses all through 
his after life. 

In the Junior class he won distinction up to 
the time of the long vacation, when he was un- 
wisely urged, by warm-hearted but mistaken 
presiding elders, to fill a pulpit in New Jersey. 
At the close of the vacation he returned to his 
university, but was scarcely settled down to 
work before the failure of a pastor’s health 
at Elizabethtown, N. J.; led him, very reluc- 
tantly, to accept an appointment to that. sta- 
tion. And then he commenced, what he very 


” which 


properly pronounced, “a fearful task, 
was nothing less than “to maintain the regular 
course of college study and attend at the same 
time to the duties of the station.” 

And he did this double duty, excepting a 
few weeks spent in Philadelphia during the 
winter. The ensuing April, 1835, he was ad- 


mitted to the Philadelphia Conference on trial, 
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and stationed in Jersey City. Yet despite all 
this ministerial work, he was graduated ‘ with 
distinguished honor,” says Dr. Crooks, his able 
and appreciative biographer, in July of that year. 
lis superior intellect, strong will, steadiness of 
purpose, and desire to do what he could for his 
Lord had made him vietor in a struggle which, 
though it seemed neccessary, was really weaken- 
ing to those vital forces on which his future 
health depended. ; 

Eighteen months of pulpit and pastoral labor 
sufficed to produce the baleful fruits of this 
“fearful task.” First he began to spit blood; 
then followed such pains in throat and breast, 
that his physicians pronounced, what must have 
seemed to him a terrible sentence, when they 
said, 

“Yon must quit your post or die! ” 

No wonder there was not a dry eye in the 
overflowing church when this brilliant, but ap- 
parently broken-down, young preacher bade his 
people farewell. Doubtless his own heart was - 


sad, though it was not hopeless. Nor was there 
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need of absolute despondency. His character 
and intellectual merits were so widely recog- 
nized that it was no sooner known that he was 
unable to continue his labors as a preacher than 
two colleges, La Grange and Dickinson, offered 
him chairs in their classic halls. He chose the 
latter, and soon found himself associated with 
Dr. Durbin, the eloquent preacher ; Dr. Emory, 
the consummate logician; Dr. Allen, the versa- 
tile scholar; and Dr. Caldwell, the “trusted 
advisor” of every thoughtful student. These 
associations delighted him; his duties were 
within the limits of his strength; he performed 
the work of the Mathematical chair very effect- 
ively and with an enthusiasm which was con- 
tagious and highly beneficial to his pupils. His 
success assured, he married an accomplished 
young lady, named Caroline Augusta Wakeman, 
who made his home at Carlisle a nest of love 
and joy. In his diary he wrote of his bride, 
“She was born the same day, in the same 
year, with myself. God bless the bonds! ” 
And they were blessed, because they had their 
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origin in congeniality of mind, of tastes, and 
pursuits, and in pure affection guided by reason. 

Two years of ardent devotion to his college 
work, to wide scholastic studies, and to the cult- 
ure of his spiritual nature sufficed to brittg 
forth a second crop of the fruit planted while 
he was executing that “ fearful task” described 
above. He was obliged to suspend his labors 
and seek recuperation in Philadelphia. : 

In the autuinn of 1839 he was able to resume 
his work at Dickinson, where he soon after 
passed froin the chair of Mathematics into that 
of Ancient Languages. His days were now 
spent very delightfully in congenial work and 
in favorite studies, relieved by occasional hours 
of friendly association with his fellow-professors, 
to whom he was united in the bonds of manly, 
tender, trustful Christian friendship. In 1840 
his life was still more brightened by the recov- 
ery of his vocal powers. He calls the day on 
which he preached after his restoration “a 


9 


great day Doubtless it looked so to him 


because he loved to preach ; but it was a greater 


nA 
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day for the Church. For Dr. M’Clintock’ was 
a modern Chrysostom in the pulpit and on the 
platform. His rich voice, his graceful manner, 
his chaste, simple style, his transparent thoughts, 
his deep but never boisterous emotion, and his 
obvious desire to preach, not himself, but Christ 
crucified, charmed all classes. American Meth- 
odism has had preachers of mightier, more over- 
whelming force than John M’Clintock, but it 
is doubtful if she has had one who, on the 
whole, was more attractive to thoughtful and 
cultivated congregations. 

* Tn 1847, as the doctor was going to the post- 
office one afternoon, he noticed a crowd gather- 
ing at the Court-house. Inquiring the reason, he 
was told that two slave-owners had just caught 
three of their runaway slaves and were demand- 
ing help from the court to keep them in jail 
until they could carry them out of the State into 
-slave-holding territory. Dr. M’Clintock’s noble 
heart hated slavery, and beat high with sym- 
pathy for poor, down-trodden slaves, Moved by 
these honorable feelings he went into the court, 
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where he found that the friends of the slaves 
were pleading for their liberty through a writ 
of habeas corpus. Their friends said there was 
no proof that the poor creatures were slaves, 
and that they had been illegally shut up in jail 
by the order of a justice of the peace at the 
request of their owners. The judge quickly 
declared that, under Pennsylvania law, the jails 
of the State could not be used for that purpose. 
Still the sheriff stood guard over the trembling 
fugitives. Our kind-hearted doctor then told 
the lawyers, who were friendly toward the slaves, 
of a law which forbade any State officer to as- 
sist in the capture of slaves. Those gentlemen 
had not seen this law. M’Clintock hastened to 
his room to get a copy of it. Meantime a 
riotous movement of the colored people resulted 
in the escape of the runaways and in a fall of 
one of the slave-holders, by which he was badly 
bruised and finally died. In all this our noble 
doctor had done nothing wrong, nothing but to 
speak of the above-named law, and to show the 


people that he was on the side of the three 
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hunted negroes. Nevertheless, the rabble and 
their pro-slavery friends threw the blame of 
' the riot on his innocent shoulders, indicted 
him with a crowd of free negroes, put him un- 
der bonds, and finally brought him to trial. He 
was triumphantly acquitted. He had acted 
nobly, honorably, lawfully, and the efforts of 
the pro-slavery men to smutch his good name 
only resulted in crowning that fair name with 
the credit due to him who dares, like his Mas- 
ter, to speak and act in defense of men trodden 
beneath the feet of tyrants. 

After twelve happy years spent in the classic 
halls of Dickinson College, and amid the quiet, 
natural beauties of Carlisle, Dr. M’Clintock re- 
signed the chair he had so usefully filled. Per- 
haps the death of its president, Robert Emory, 
whom he loved and admired ; of Professor Cald- 
well, to whom he was strongly attached ; and of 
his own child, made the place distasteful to his 
sensitive nature. Moreover, the spirit of the 
community was adverse to his strong antislav- 
ery feelings. Hence, his heart longed for 
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change of place and association with other 
communities. 

The man who has the moral and mental 
worth which is valuable to the Church is, with 
rare exceptions, sure to be wanted. Hence, it 
was no sooner noised abroad that our able pro- 
fessor had sundered’ his ties to Dickinson than 
three literary institutions sought his services. 
But the General Conference of 1848 elected him 
Editor of the “Methodist Quarterly Review.” 
This position, so well suited to his tastes, and for 
which his attainments so well fitted him, com- 
pelled his removal to the vicinity of New York. 
He gave himself at once to plans for its im- 
provement, secured a fine corps of literary con- 
tributors, and raised it to a level with the best 
religious Quarterlies in the country. In 1852 
he was re-elected to its chair for.a second term. 

But during his editorial life he was com- 
pelled to eat more fruit of that “ fearful task,” 
by which he had gained his college degree. He 
was ill before leaving Carlisle. He had fre- 


quent attacks of sickness after taking’ up his 
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abode in Jersey City. While living there the 
death of his beloved wife gave him a severe 
heart wound, which, no doubt, depressed the 
tone of his physical system. He was often com-. 
pelled to lay aside his studies, and to make 
excursions to recruit his strength. In 1850-he 
made a trip to Europe, from which he returned 
very much improved in health. In 1851 he 
married the widow of his deceased friend, Rob- 
ert Emory. Shortly after he removed to New 
Brunswick, N. J... The place not agreeing with 
the health of either himself or wife, he carried 
his. household gods to Carlisle in 1853. The next 
year he again went to Europe in the company 
of his wife, sister, and brother-in-law. Yet 
amid all these changes of place, and these alter- 
nations between sickness and health, he still 
wrought earnestly to bring the Quarterly up to 
his high ideal. That he added much to its rep- 
utation in literary circles you need not doubt ; 
but, it must be confessed that its popularity in 
the Church was not equal to the ability that 


characterized its pages. And when the General 
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Conference of 1856 met, Dr. M’Clintock, 
though still an antislavery man, was not in 
sympathy with the disciplinary changes affect- 
ing the slave-holders, proposed by the progress- 
ive abolitionists in that body. I think his view 
was a mistaken one, but it was honestly taken. 
Yet it came to pass that he was not re-elected 
to the chair which he had filled with such high 
credit both to his mind and heart. Neverthe- 
less, the Conference gave expression to its ad- 
miration of his talents and to its confidence in 
his character by electing him one of its delegates 
to the British Wesleyan Conference. Need I 
say he discharged the duties of this office with 
credit both to himself and to the Church ? 

We next find our versatile doctor in the pul- 
pit of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in New York, to which he was appointed in 
1857. Here he shines as an orator, taking rank 
with the foremost preachers in the city and 
attracting large congregations. The lovers of 
pulpit oratory admire him greatly, but his 


Church soon learns to love him, -not only 
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because he is a master in thought and speech, 
but because they see in him a pastor whose sym- 
pathies are as deep as his intellect is broad and 
commanding. 

In 1860 the doctor is in Paris, as pastor of 
the American Chapel in that gay but wicked 
city. His health is feeble, but his fine spirit 
and great talents achieve brilliant success. 
Besides this, continuing in Europe after the 
War of the Rebellion commenced, he did valua- 
ble patriotic service for his country by using his 
silyer tongue and his fluent pen in giving right 
direction to public opinion both in Paris and 
London. No man ever spoke braver words in 
Exeter Hall than he, when he appealed, in pres- 
ence of a vast audience, from official England to 
the heart of the English people. No one individ- 
ual did more than he by personal effort to keep 
such leaders of English political thought, as 
were at heart our friends, informed respecting 
the real issues of our war. All honor, then, 
to this great man, who was not less a patriot than 


a Christian orator ! 
22 
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In 1864 the members of St. Paul’s Church 
were delighted because, in response to their ear- 
nest request, he had come from Paris to be their 
pastoragain. But one year of congenial and sue- 
cessful service was all that was permitted him. 
Then his health failed once more and he relue- 
tantly retired to a farm at Germantown, near 
Philadelphia. Here his stay was short, for in 
the spring of 1866 we find him residing at New 
Brunswick, N.J., farming somewhat, attending 
to the work of the Centennial Committee, of 
which he was chairman, and preaching at St. 
James Church. One more removal took place in 
the autumn of 1867 when, as President of Drew 
Theological Seminary, he took possession of the 
Gibbons mansion, which stood in princely grand- 
eur on the beautiful grounds which belong to 
that institution. No wonder that on this occa- 
sion he wrote to his daughter in a partly hu- 
morous, partly pathetic vein, saying, 

“There seems to be no rest for us in this 

world.” . 


No. He was not formed for rest, but for 
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action. It was his nature to be busy when he 
was not sick. He took a very active part in 
the discussions on lay delegation in the General 
Conference of 1868, at Chicago. Returning 
from that Conference, he labored diligently in 
organizing the seminary, teaching, preaching, 
writing letters, and preparing articles for his 
great Cyclopedia, which, in connection with Dr. 
Strong, he had planned and partly executed. 
Another breakdown was the consequence of 
this excessive labor. Another trip to England 
helped, but did not restore, him. His work was — 
nearly finished. His strength was slowly de- 
elining. On the fourth day of March, 1870, the 
“friends of his boyhood, his youth, and man- 
hood ” stood about his bed, hoping against hope, 
that when he should awake from the uncon- 
scious state in which he lay, he would renew his 
hold upon life. At last they retired, leaving 
him, still unconscious, to the care,of his son and 
of Dr. R. S. Foster, his colleague. Shortly 
after midnight he opened his eyes and said 


to Dr. Foster, 
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“ Foster, is that you? Iam very sick, am I 
not?” 

“Yes, you are very sick,” replied Dr. Foster, 
“but we have hope that you may recover yet.? 

“No, no!” he rejoined, “but no matter what 
the event, it’s all right!” 

. Then, after a moment’s silence he added, 

“ Tt?s all right; all right!” 

Yes, it was all right. The patient student, 
the faithful instructor, the true patriot, the 
graceful writer, the almost peerless preacher, 
the affectionate pastor, the loyal disciple, had 
fought a good fight, had finished his course, and 
before the sun arose, he was walking in white 
with those men of thought, of action, and of 
faith who form part of that bright throng gath- 
ered from among all nations and all ages, who 
“have washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.” 


THE END. 
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